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After the Ban 


_ two weeks of enforced suspension, The Economist is now 


free to appear once again. In each of the two weeks, the Editor 
of the Financial Times, with great generosity, put one of his pages at 
our disposal, which we were able to fill with a short leading article, a 
few Notes of the Week and some Business Notes. It is hoped that 
most of our subscribers were able to see these substitute issues. The 
type area of one page of the Financial Times almost exactly equals that 
of four pages of The Economist, and we therefore propose to reprint 
these issues in our own format, to treat them as the issues of 
February 22nd and March Ist, and to regard the continuity of issue as 
thereby preserved. Copies of these reprints will be sent free of charge, 
so long as the limited’ supply lasts, on request (to the Publisher, The 
Economist, 15 Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—marked “ Reprint”), 
but we particularly ask that only those readers who want them for 
permanent preservation will make application. It is intended to extend 
the period of all subscriptions by two weeks. 

There is much that might be written in retrospect on the subject 
of the ban on the periodicals. Two points must suffice. It has emerged 
that the Government, though they could have taken legal authority to 
ban the periodicals by issuing an Order in Council, did not do so, 
and that their “instruction,” for all its peremptory language, was without 
legal force. There has been some criticism ‘of the periodicals for not 
challenging the position at the outset. Perhaps it would have been a 
good thing if some organ of the Opposition had done so ; but, for our- 
selves, while protesting against the policies of Ministers, we believe 
that some latitude of authority should be conceded to His Majesty’s 
Government, if they are acting in good faith in an undoubted national 
emergency. But the dangers of arbitrary action are obvious, especially 
towards the Press, and The Economist will not in future consider itself 
necessarily bound either by the agreement of any trade association or 
by the extra-legal instructions of Ministers. 


The second point is to clear up a matter of specific concern to our- 
selves. Mention was made in the House of Lords on February 27th 
of an American report to the effect that a project to print an edition of 
The Economist in the United States and to fly copies to this country 
had been frustrated by the refusal of the Board of Trade to grant an 
import licence. The facts are that the Whaley-Eaton Service of 
Washington made a most generous offer to arrange for printing in 
America and were willing to accept reimbursement in sterling. In 
declining this offer, with full appreciation of the friendliness that 
inspired it, we gave as one of the reasons that an import licence would 
be needed and that, in our judgment, it would be refused. Unfortunately, 
over the transatlantic telephone, this was accidentally misconstrued as 
a statement that application had actually been made and rejected. The 
difference is small, especially since we have confirmed that our judg- 
ment was correct. But it is only fair to acquit the Government of an 
offence with which they have been charged but which they were never, 
in fact, given the opportunity to commit. 
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Expedients and Policies 


[a Parliamentary days next week are to be devoted to 

the great debate on the economic state of the nation. To 
call it, in advance, a great debate is to take a-great deal, very 
probably far too much, for granted. It would be very pleasant 
10 be able to believe that the three days of speech-making will 
clarify the real causes of the country’s plight and set in clear 
juxtaposition the issues that have to be settled before it can be 
helped to struggle out of the slough. But the prospects are not 
promising. The truth is that both political parties are com- 
pletely bewildered ; neither of them knows what can be done, 
or even what it wants to do. The members of the Labour 
Party have, toa man, pinned their private faiths and their public 
careers to one or other of two doctrines—either to the Socialist 
doctrine that a little State control will solve any problem or to 
the trade union doctrine that the man who is paid by the week 
is always right. For men brought up in either of these beliefs 
to be faced with a situation in which they are either obviously 
irrelevant or obviously wrong is not merely politically discredit- 
ing but personally shattering. There is not a new idea to be 
expected in the debate from the Labour benches. There may 
be some new ideas from the Opposition ; but there is most 
unlikely to be an alternative policy, for the Conservatives too 
have never really evolved any twentieth-century economic policy 
other than the industrialist’s version of trade unionism. 


In these circumstances, it is all too likely that the debate—that 
part of it that is not devoted to Tecriminations—will concern 
itself almost entirely with expedients of one sort or another. 
This is not to say that the expedients are not themselves of 
importance. Many of them, indeed, if they were not over- 
shadowed by the whole crisis of which they are parts, would 
rank as major items of public policy on their own account. 
Nobody at the present moment is likely to underrate the import- 
ance of mining 200 million tons of coal in 1947. The 
question of the school-leaving age is one that rightly excites 
the liveliest interest. Exports and imports, the possibility of 
caving dollar exchange, the impending date when sterling must 
be made convertible—here is another group of topics which 
make up a crisis on their own account. There is also likely to be 
some very plain speaking on the subject of conscription and 
the size of the armed forces. 

All of these richly deserve to be fully debated. But it is very 
difficult to believe that any collection of expedients, any small- 
scale raising or lowering of the figures in the Economic Survey, 
will suffice to solve the problem that faces the British people. 
The question is not whether one or two hundred thousand extra 
persons can be added to the labour force, but whether the 
twenty million already in employment are going to be able and 
willing to work as they should. It is not the marginal expe- 
dients of harassed administrators that matter but the whole 
circumambient atmosphere of economic activity in this country. 
The economic crisis will be on the way to solution when some- 
body has discovered, and some economic statesman has applied, 
some policy that acts not merely on the hundreds of thousands 
of school leavers, of conscripts or of Displaced Persons but on 
the tens of millions of ordinary people in ordinary employment. 
Every intelligent citizen ought to be searching his mind for a 
policy of universal potency. 

The first recourse for such a policy is to the moral sphere. 
Let the spirit of Dunkirk be re-created—the thought is almost 
automatic. Moral appeals can sometimes work miracles. But they 
do not often do so in economic affairs, where the dangers cannot 
easily be dramatised. The public has, after repeated doses, 


acquired a high degree of immunity to patriotic exhortation. And 
the Government have chosen this moment to make what can . 





only be interpreted as a deliberate decision to prefer the division 
of the country to its unity. They. have taken steps to ram their 
party programme through Parliament by unprecedented closure 
powers. So long as they continue to affront half the nation, 
they undermine their moral authority to make patriotic appeals 
to the whole people. 

It is the search for a~policy of universal effect that has 
attracted so many minds in recent weeks to the financial sphere. 
It would be very rash to claim too much for a purely financial 
policy. But its probable results should also not be underrated. 
More of the country’s present ills than would appear at first sight 
are due to the vast excess of purchasing power, to. the seven 
billions of incomes that press upon the six billions of goods. 
Why does the public overwhelm the electricity and gas indus- 
tries with a demand far beyond what was ever imagined before 
the war? Because they have more money than they know what 
to do with. Why is the consumption of tobacco one-third greater 
than before the war, in spite of the swingeing increases in duty? 
Because almost nobody nowadays has to count his pennies, or 
his shillings either. Thus the effect of inflation can be traced 
directly on both the fuel shortage and the dollar shortage. And 
what more effective stimulus to greater effort could there be 
than to make it less overwhelmingly easy to earn enough money 
to buy the goods that are in the shops? 


There is, of course, a penumbra of distaste about the word 
“ deflation.” ‘To advocate it seems to many people to be asking 
for mass unemployment and industrial stagnation. When, a 
the bottom of the Great Slump, the need was to arrest and 
reverse the excessive deflation, somebody invented the term 
“reflation ” to imply a move in the direction of inflation, but 
only to the point of equilibrium. Another invented word is 
needed to-day to imply the exact opposite. “ Anti-inflation ” is 
hardly the exact term, since that implies that the chief object 
should be to prevent any further rise in the price level. Buta 
large part of the present trouble is that we have all the generating 
causes of inflation, but that it is being bottled up. It would be 
better to let prices rise than to be driven ever further into the 
morass of rationing and contre! by the bottled-up pressure that 
is generated by a combination of high money incomes and sub- 
sidised prices. The touchstone of scund financial policy in the 
present emergency is comparatively simple: the object should 
be to bring the seven billions and the six billions together. Any- 
thing that cuts dowr the sources of money incomes or that raises 
the money value of the goods available—either by an increase in 
their volume or in their price—helps towards this end. 

Any policy of this sort necessarily implies budgetary severity 
and a postponement of the hopes of large-scale tax remission 
that had been held out. But there is no reason why 4 
strict financial policy need contradict what has come te 
be known (rather misleadingly) as the “ incentive argument.” 
No tax reduction can ever provide an incentive to effort; it 
can only reduce the deterrents ; and if the total to be collected 
in revenue is not to be reduced, the need is all the greater for 
adjusting the incidence of taxation in such a way as to reduce its 
deterrent effect as much as possible. Methods of doing this 
Have often been suggested here—a revised form of PAYE, the 
substitution of death duties for surtax, some replacement (if 
it is possible) of direct by indirect taxes. All these now become 
urgent necessities. But the paramount necessity is that financial 
policy as a whole should assist the nation in coming to its 
economic senses instead of continuing to drug it with the illv- 
sion of paper wealth. It may not be able single-handed to solve 
the economic problem. But it is the only large-scale policy of 
universal effect that lies to hand. 
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Moscow—via Dunkirk 


ITH the signing of the Dunkirk Treaty, France becomes 
once again, for diplomatic purposes, a great European 
power. So far, in the international discussions since the war, 
its representatives have been working their passage; now they 
tke their place in the first class. M. Bidault need restrict 
himself no longer to the role of mediator; he goes to Moscow 
with the confidence that comes of being allied to what the 
Russians call the Anglo-Saxon interest. 
M. Bidault goes also as representative of the nation which 
has the deepest and most sceptical understanding of the German 


' problem, which can have no cordon samttaire between itself 


and the secular enemy, and has the clearest permanent interest 
in preventing the recovery of Germany to first-class military 
and economic rank. He can criticise freely the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, because his government was not a party to it. Above 
all, he has secured a guarantee that British foreign policy has 
steadily refused his country in peacetime ever since German 
ambitions became the main threat to its security. What was 
refused to the France of Clemenceau and Poincaré has been 
granted to the France of Blum and Thorez. Britain is pledged 
for fifty years to discuss common action with France against 
any threat of German aggression and against any failure of 
the Germans to carry out their treaty obligations. 

There is a sense in which Mr. Bevin may be said to have 
signed a blank cheque. The treaty may be interpreted as 
binding Britain to defending features in a future German peace 
treaty which its Parliament might not indefinitely approve. 
There might be, for example, misgivings about joining with 
France in defending the settlement of Germany’s eastern 
frontiers, on which the Russians and their neighbours publicly 
insist. There might be hesitation to oppose German efforts 
at breaking down a political structure imposed by treaty without 
consultation of the German people; just as there might be 
French hesitation about. supporting British policy towards a 
central German government dominated by Communist influence. 
Such developments are not inconceivable in fifty years. Mr 
Bevin should bear in mind, during the Moscow Conference, 
that British policy should not enter into commitments for which 
future generations in Britain may be unwilling to fight, or even 
to accept compulsory military service. He has only to cast 
his mind back fifty years—to the views and policies of Lord 
Salisbury—to realise how fundamentally political views and 
economic facts may change in two or three generations. 

Elsewhere in this issue, our Paris correspondent points out 
that many Frenchmen will see little more in the treaty than 
an unusually emphatic expression of British good will, and that 
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final judgment of its value will wait on the practical execution 
of the pledges of economic co-operation. It is important to 
understand what is in French minds. In the course of the 
London negotiations, it has been said quite frankly that France 
wishes to occupy in western Europe — with the help of its 
neighbours—the predominant industrial position once held by 
Germany. That is why so much importance is attached by 
the French to giving control of the Ruhr to a non-German 
body. If the raw material resources and heavy industry of 
the Ruhr could be integrated with those of France—particularly 
within the framework of a European scheme in which Britain 
would join—then the French would feel that Germany had 
been irretrievably weakened as a military power and France 
permanently strengthened. They cannot understand why the 
British, having admitted that the Monnet Plan of industrial 
development is desirable, and that the French ambition to 
become a first-class power is legitimate, will not move one step 
further in logic and support this decisive change in the economic 
balance of power. The answer is that neither the French 
political parties nor the French people have yet demonstrated 
the ability or will to shoulder this responsibility; that the British 
fear that such ruthless realism would turn western Germany 
once and for all against the West and towards nationalistic 
Communism. Whereas the French believe that the Germans 
are incorrigible and that the best safeguard is to keep them 
down, the British and Americans, in different degrees, believe 
that they are educable and that the best way of ensuring their 
willing membership of the Western world is to help them to 
their feet. There lies the root of much misunderstanding. 
The Dunkirk treaty is welcome to many Frenchmen only 
faute de mieux. They hoped for more, but when it was clear 
that British economic pianning would not look beyond 1947,. 
they decided to accept the offer of the Foreign Office, who 
were prepared, on a limited horizon, to look ahead as far as 
1997. From the British point of view, one of the chief merits 
of the treaty is that its provisions for action against German 
aggression will weaken the pull and cogency of the French 
argument that their security is best assured by leaving Germany 
poor, divided, weak, and brutalised. Thereby the British 
argument for a humane and pacifying settlement will gain in 
force, especially if Russian obstinacy forces the West European 
powers and the Americans to make their own temporary settle- 
ment on the basis of three fused zones. Moreover, the content 
and form of the treaty are designed not only to allay Russian 
suspicion of a Western bloc and an abandonment of the United 
Nations security arrangements; they should also convince 
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Moscow that British policy will not connive at German resist- 
ance or defiance. If the treaty contributes only towards these 
things, Mr Bevin’s decision to travel to Moscow via Dunkirk 
would be amply justified. : 

This is likely to be only the first of many journeys in search 
of a German settlement. The most that should be hoped for 
from the present conference is that it will take the Foreign 
Ministers some way towards agreeing on the organisation. and 
control of Germany, pending the conclusion of a treaty. To 
fix the terms of the treaty is out of the question—not even the 
deputies have yet considered that. Agreement must first of all 
be secured on the procedure to be followed in framing them. 
It will also, probably, be impossible to agree on the future 
Eastern frontier of Germany; yet this is the question which 
is likely in the long run to dominate all others. The German 
people will: fasten on it as the point on which no German 
party leader will ever dare to take anything but the revisionist 
line; German politicians will press it as the issue most likely 
to divide the occupying powers. Nor is it likely that the 
political form of a united Germany will be agreed on. 

The question on which some decision must be reached—if 
only to disagree—is how the Germans are to eat, work and trade. 
The British and Americans will rightly press this above all, 
other matters on the agenda, because they cannot indefinitely 
subsidise the provision of food and raw materials to their zones. 
They will want a definite answer from the Russians whether 
they intend to observe the Potsdam Agreement, whether the 
food and industrial resources of Eastern Germany are to be 
pooled with thcse of the West. The Russians in turn will 
certainly demand reparations from the production which is being 
developed in the West and, unless some satisfaction is offered, 
they may well refuse the economic unification to which they 
are pledged. Here is clearly a matter on which no British 
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delegation can compromise. Mr Bevin, in-his review of policy 
last week, told the House of Commons: “The Cabinet has 
formally laid down that our objective remains the achievement of 
economic unity and that, in speaking on this subject in Moscow, 
I should say nothing to saddle this country with increased 
liabilities.” It would be better to defer for the time being any 
hope there may be of progressing towards. a general agreement 
with the Russians rather than to purchase.a fleeting smile from 
Mr Stalin by agreeing to an unjust and unworkable policy for 
Germany. The objective of “ German economic unity” itself 
runs some risk of becoming a misleading slogan. It is, of 
course, desirable, as is Russian friendship. But a unified Ger- 
many with a disastrous policy would be far worse—for Germany 
and for the Western Powers—than a continuance of the present 
division with an Anglo-American (and possibly Anglo-American- 
French) policy in the West that is struggling towards the light. 
There will be other opportunities of coming to an understanding 
with Russia, but not of rescuing German policy if it takes 
another wrong turning now. 

If for one or more of the Foreign Ministers the present 
conference is only a stage in the diplomatic chess game, then 
the new alliance will do little to make easier the settlement 
with Germany, for lack of which the recovery of Europe ‘s 
faltering. 

If, as some diplomatic observers insist, it is to be the scene of 
a full-scale Russian diplomatic offensive to divide Mr Bevin 
and General Marshall, then Mr Bevin will find the Dunkirk 
treaty useful. If the Russian demand for a revision of the 
Anglo-Soviet alliance was just a gambit in this chess game, 
then Mr Bevin’s visit to Dunkirk might be described as castling. 
But if the Russians really want a closely welded ring of new 
alliances against German aggression, then the first link has 
already been forged in the West. 


Too Much and Too Soon 


‘6 N unfortunate necessity, and not to be justified except 

against obstruction or by pressure of business.” So 
Erskine May describes the Parliamentary guillotine, which the 
House decided on Monday to apply to the remaining stages 
of the Transport and Town and Country Planning Bills, and 
the truth of the description is confirmed by history. Of 58 
precedents cited from the sixty years since the invention of 
this procedure for fixing a rigid time-limit to the discussion 
of a Bill, no fewer than 48 date from two short periods of dis- 
turbance and high political feeling, from 1902 to 1914 and in 
the late twenties and early thirties. Of the ten remaining cases, 
five arose over Ireland, and three (including two relating to a 
single Bill) to military conscription. 

Government must go on, and a procedure of this kind must 
clearly be available ; but the bare recital of the precedents is 
enough to show the conditions for which it was designed. It 
is frankly an emergency measure ; for, under normal Parlia- 
mentary conditions, the Speaker and Chairmen of Committees 
(including Standing Committees) have adequate means of 
speeding the pace of discussion without falling back on a pro- 
cedure so crude and unselective as the guillotine. Irrelevance 
and tedious repetition of arguments can be ruled out of order. 
Adjournment motions, once a favourite weapon of the Irish 
members, need no longer be allowed to serve anything but 
their own legitimate purpose; and, most important of all, a Com- 
mittee chairman can at his discretion pass over amendments 
on the paper and pick out those which seem most representative. 
There is no reason why discussion should drift from the point 
or become in any true sense obstructive unless Chairmen allow 
it; and on this score neither Mr Greenwood nor any other 
sneaker in Monday's debate had any complaint to raise. 


The procedure is designed for an emergency ; the question 
is whether the emergency exists. The Government, of course, 
claim that it does ; and there is certainly an obvious parallel 
between the present years and the Lloyd George era, or the 
period from the General Strike to the crisis of the thirties. There 
would be a pressure of business and the “ major division of 
philosophic outlook” of which Mr Assheton spoke to Stand- 
ing Committee B, even if the Government were Conservative. 
If the Government maintain that there is a choice of 
evils—between preventing full discussion of complex and con- 
troversial issues, abandoning or unduly delaying urgently needed 
legislation, and driving Parliament beyond the limit of human 
endurance—they have at least the right to have their case 
examined. Is there, in fact, the “obstruction or pressure of 
business ” needed to justify this peculiarly restrictive procedure? 

There are here two issues—the immediate issue concerning 
the Transport and Town and Country Planning Bills, and the 
more general question of the impact of the Government's 
tactics on the status and efficiency of Parliament. So far 
as the first is concerned, the Government’s case rests on four 
grounds. The first and weakest is obstruction—the claim that 
the detailed discussions in Committee have been carried un- 
reasonably far.’ It is hard for anyone who has actually read the 
reports of the Standing Committee Debates to take this charge 
seriously. The Chairmen have done their work well. The 
debates have been neither irrelevant nor unduly prolonged, and 
there is no better testimonial to their value than the actions 
of Ministers themselves. Of twenty-eight amendments of 
substance moved by private members in the two com 
mittees in the week before Mr Greenwood’s motion, SX 
were accepted, and fifteen were withdrawn against an assurance 
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of reconsideration by the Minister—that is, were admitted to 
have raised legitimate points of information or criticism. Of 
the seven which were rejected, all but one raised important 
issues Of principle on such matters as the closed shop, Minis- 
terial control of the Transport Commission, or the possibility 
of sub-dividing some of the larger counties for planning pur- 
poses ; and the one exception was disposed of in less than five 
minutes. 

But, secondly, the Government argue that time presses, 
and full discussion will mean delay. So it will ; but it is not 
unfair to ask, delay to what, and with what effects? Does 
anyone but a politician seriously believe that the national trans- 
port system, of which two major components—the railways and 


the docks—are already under direct public control, will fall into. 


chaos if the vesting date under the Bill is put off six months 


. from January, 1948? It would be more regrettable if the Town 


and Country Planning Bill were-delayed ; yet even there a delay 
of a month or two would scarcely be disastrous, now that the 
main outlines of the Bill are known and the authorities con- 
cerned can begin to prepare for the coming transfer of powers. 
Actual redevelopment over the next year or two is in any case 
bound to be only too limited in pace. And has due account 
been taken of the probable loss to the efficiency of these services, 
both legislative and, as at any rate one Labour member was 
ready to admit, administrative, through ill-considered haste? 
There might have been something to be said for rushing 
through Parliament a measure such as the Coal Mines Act, 
whose principles had been thrashed out in years of enquiry 
and discussion, and whose effect—at least in the short run— 
was in any case intended to take the form largely of a psycho- 
logical shock ; but the balance of advantage in the present case 
is very different. The Transport and Planning Bills are among 
the longest and most complicated with which Parliament has 
had to deal, and the issues which they raise, especially in the 
ase of transport, are still far from familiar or clear cut. There 
is fat more to be lost than to be gained by skimping discussion 
of them to the point of sketchiness. And, by a curious irony, 
it is these measures which are to be pushed through by the 
guillotine while the Coal Mines Bill was not. 

If the Government’s reference is to other legislation which 
might be held up, it may again reasonably be asked—which? 
Is it perhaps the Electricity Bill, Mr Shinwell’s pleasant refuge 
from the chill realities of the fuel crisis? Is the suggestion 
that the nation’s fate hangs in the balance because iron and 
steel, under public supervision and with a publicly approved 
reconstruction programme, may not be transferred to public 
ownership with the brusque decisiveness characteristic of the 
Minister of Supply? If arguments of this sort are in the Govern- 
ment’s mind, then let them lay their cards on the table for the 
country to judge. What major legislation—emergencies apart— 
is proposed for the next year or eighteen months? And will 
its urgency justify the stifling of discussion precisely where 
discussion could be most useful? 

Until more information is actually forthcoming, it may fairly 
be claimed that it is not in these directions that the justification 
for the use of the guillotine can be found. But there remain 
two other arguments of a more respectable kind. The first 
telates to the pressure on individual MPs. Extra time could 
be found this year by arranging for an autumn session ; but, 
in spite of the Opposition’s readiness to co-operate, members 
of all parties must have echoed Mr Greenwood’s hope that 
anything of the kind could be avoided. The second is the 
possible effect of delays and postponement in legislation on 
industrial morale, particularly at and about the shop steward 
level. At a time when the Government ought in any case to 
be pressing for new industrial policies by no means welcome 
to their rank and file supporters, they may think it important to 
avoid any further impression, however unjustified, of a surrender 
to Tory obstruction. The argument is a dangerous one, since 


$17 
it could easily be used for blackmailing purposes, and the 
Government is already only too prone to prefer restrictions and 
controls to positive leadership which might involve friction with 
its own followers. But at this particular moment the question 
of industrial morale is not without weight. 

But even if these arguments are admitted, what do they 
amount to? Not, quite clearly, to a case for driving the Com- 
mittee stage of the two Bills through by Easter, at a pace which 
makes a full discussion impossible. Parliament is being asked 
to do too much and too soon. There must be discussion; and 
the Government’s right course is to begin by cutting the legis- 
lative programme down to allow it. Yet it must also be 
admitted that considerations neither of legislative efficiency 
nor of industrial morale will justify a snail’s pace of 
progress which, as the Chairman of one Standing Committee 
observed, would prolong this stage of the proceedings till 
Easter 1949. Is it really too late to compromise—to try to 
secure agreement with the Opposition on a programme to be 
enforced by the normal methods at the disposal of Chairmen, 
with the possibility, if the worst comes to the worst, of an 
autumn session as a lesser evil than the guillotine? At the very 
least, why not accept the Opposition suggestion of extending 
the Committee stage until Whitsun? Mr Greenwood’s con- 
cession of an extra day at the Report stage is a step in the right 
direction ; but the really vital matter is to secure concessions 
for the detailed work of the Committees. 

Are these considerations, or rather is their proper balance, 
not apparent to the Government? Perhaps not; and yet a 
suspicion remains that the true balance was apparent enough, 
but was weighed down by the exceedingly dangerous general 
arguments raised by the Home Secretary and other Labour 
Members. No Government of modern times, Mr Ede com- 
mented, has legislated too rapidly. The danger seemed to him 
not to be that legislation may be too fast, but that it may prove 
too slow, and in speeding it on its way a Government would 
be well advised not to look too closely at Parliamentary tradi- 
tion and precedent. Here indeed is Mr Assheton’s “ major 
division of philosophic outlook.” Parliament has ceased to be 
an initiating body ; but with or without Mr Ede’s consent it 
remains, and must continue to remain, the nation’s Court of 
Enquiry. While the floor of the House provides a platform 
for the questioning of Ministers and for broad discussions of 
policy and the principles of measures, the Committees should 
offer scope for detailed criticism in a less formal atmosphere, 
and for individual Members to make their personal contribution 
to legislation. If Parliament is to be anything more than a 
rubber stamp—a Supreme Soviet or a Fascist Grand Council— 
it is here that the difference must appear ; and if Members of 
real ability are to be attracted, it is here that they must be 
offered a chance to give of their best. Pep talks to constituents, 
posting grumbles to Departments, and endless waiting for the 
division bell are no diet for a man capable of a real job of work. 

Yet, can anyone who considers Mr Ede’s principles, as 
translated into the practice of, for instance, Standing Com- 
mittee D, seriously believe that back-benchers—particularly 
Government back-benchers—have at present the chance to use 
their abilities to the full? Is the ratio of 2} to 1 between 
Opposition and Government back-bench speeches on the Town 
and Country Planning Bill a measure of the relative capacity of 
Conservative and Labour Members to contribute to the Bill’s 
improvement, or merely of the strength of Labour Party dis- 
cipline? Mr Assheton will have the support of many outside 
his own party in hoping that the Government may yet learn 
in time to save both the quality of Parliamentary democracy 
and the competence of their own legislation, that sound Socialist 
instincts are no substitute for a social process of thought. Demo- 
cratic discussion is incompatible with the present pace of legis- 
lation ; and when it comes toa choice, the sense of the country 
will not necessarily be on the side of Mr Ede. 








Postponement 


ITH five peace treaties concluded with European ex- 

enemies, and with the affairs of Germany and Austria 
now about to be considered by the Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow, it is easy in this country to forget that there is another 
region of the world awaiting a peace settlement for which not 
even the preliminary discussions and deadlocks have yet taken 
place. It has so far been taken for granted that Japan is at 
the end of the world peace queue, and even if it is theoretically 
admitted that prolonged uncertainty is as bad for international 
order in the Pacific as it is anywhere else, European affairs hold 
such an overwhelming priority of attention in this country 
that there is little sense of urgency about the problems of the 
Far East. Yet in Australia a very different point of view pre- 
vails ; as seen from Canberra, the Far East is the “ Near 
North” and the Pacific, not the Atlantic, is the neighbour 
ocean. If ties of special mutual understanding are still to bind 
together the self-governing units of the British Commonwealth, 
it is important that what most interests Australia and New Zea- 
land should not be ignored or overlooked in Great Britain, and 
the question of expediting a peace treaty with Japan is one to 
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which the British Government would do well to direct its 
attention. 
Dr Evatt, in a speech to the House of Representatives on 


February 26th, made a strong case for an early peace settle-- 


ment in the Pacific. He spoke on the same day that the United 
States delegation placed before the Security Council of the 
United Nations a draft agreement for American trusteeship 


over the Pacific islands formerly held by Japan under League- 


of Nations Mandate. The- disposal of these islands—which 
were overrun by American forces in island-hopping operations 
during the war—is obviously one of the main questions for a 
peace settlement with Japan, and for the Security Council to 
decide it in advance, in isolation from other closely related 
problems of Pacific defence and insular administration, would 
be to prejudice the final issue of the peace conference when it 
is held. The British and Australian Governments have both 
taken up the position that no formal transfer to American 
trusteeship can legally take place before the peace conference, 
but the United States Government has declined to accept this 
restriction, arguing that it has at present actual authority over 
the islands and that no other. Power is claiming trusteeship 
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in the Pacific | 
for them. The: United States has been strengthened in ‘is 
demand by the acquiescence of the Soviet Union, which was 
announced by the State Department only a few days before the 
proposal was put to the Security Council ; it had been generally 
expected that the Soviet Union would make objections to sole 
American “ strategic area” trusteeship in the islands, and the 
sudden burst of benevolence towards American oceanic expan- 
sion—which has left Britain and Australia out on a limb in 
the cold wind of American displeasure—appears to be con- 
nected with Soviet manceuvres for improvement of diplomatic 
position on the eve of the Moscow Conference. 

The process of dividing the spoils in advance of a peace con- 
ference began, indeed, even before the war with Japan was 
over. In the notorious Yalta secret treaty on the terms of. 
Russia’s entry into the war against Japan, Russia received 
British and American consent to annexation of southern 
Sakhalin and the Kuriles, and although, strictly speaking, the 
Big Three had no authority to commit the future peace con- 
ference to these transfers of Japanese territory, nobody is in 
fact likely to question them, and Russia has formally incor- 
porated the areas under its sovereignty. The United States, 
however, received no promises from Russia at Yalta with regard 
to American post-war plans in the Pacific, and this is one of 
the reasons for Washington’s keen desire to .get its title to 
the Mandated Islands recognised as soon as possible ; there has 
been some acid comment on the diplomacy which conceded so 
much to Russia without getting any quid pro quo for American 
interests, and the Navy Department, which has long been detcr- 
mined to establish permanent bases in the captured Japanese 
islands, has been alarmed at the prospect of Soviet obstruction 
over the terms of a trusteeship agreement which might force 
the United States to choose between intolerable restrictions on 
strategic use and an indefinite occupation of the islands with- 
out recognised title. So.the State Department.is naturally 


taking advantage of the present diplomatic opportunity to make 


sure of the prize. 


But such piecemeal settlements cannot be regarded as satis- 


factory in relation to the general question of assuring future 


security in the Pacific, in which not only the United States, but. 


also Australia, New Zealand, Britain, France and the Nether- 
lands are deeply concerned. Strategically the former Japanese 
Mandated Islands—the Mariana, Caroline and Marshall groups 
—are of great importance by reason of their position between 
Hawaii and the Philippines and between Japan and New 
Guinea, but they are only part of the strategic picture, which 
must also irtclude other Japanese islands—the Ryukyu, or 
Luchu, and. Bonin chains which lie nearer to Japan—and 
islands further south which are under Australian, British or 
French sovereignty. The question of the Ryukyus and Bonins 
will still remain over for the settlement with Japan even if 
the Security Council disposes finally of the Mandated Islands, 
and the Ryukyus, at any rate, may be a subject of sharp dispute, 
for, apart from Japanese claims to retain them on ethnic 
grounds, their position commanding the approaches to the East 


China and Yellow Seas makes them far more significant for. 


continental Asia than the more remote islands of the ocean. 
To leave them to Japan would be a risk, and there has-been 
some talk of reviving under American protection the indepen- 
dent state which existed in the islands before 1879 ; they are 
at present, of course, under American occupation, and it is 
unlikely that the Americans will be willing to-let go of them. 
However, Soviet consent to American possession of Truk and 
Saipan does not necessarily imply consent to a permanent 
American base in Okinawa. : 
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To the south of the Mandated Islands, the United States 
Navy, through the Naval Affairs Committees of Congress, has 
stated its desire for bases in islands now under non-American 
sovereignties—notably Manus in the Admiralty Islands (Aus- 
tralian Mandate), Guadalcanal in the Solomons (British) and 
Espiritu Santo (in the Anglo-French New Hebrides Condo- 
minium, commonly known as the Pandemonium). Negotia- 
tions over the leasing of these bases would be a matter between 
Allied nations and would not be formally a part of the peace 
sttlement with Japan. But no sovereign state allows even the 
friendliest foreign Power to establish military and naval bases 
on its territory without great reluctance ; it is only as part of a 
jointly planned political and strategic system that such rights 
can justifiably be claimed and conceded. Unfortunately, the 
United States, conscious of its supreme power and preponderant 
role in the victory over Japan, has taken it rather too much 
for granted that the Navy must have whatever it wants without 
any corresponding obligations on the American. side. Britain 
and France, with their European preoccupations and. relatively 
small stake in the Pacific, might be inclined to yield easily to 


_ NOTES OF 


The Government’s recent declaration on India has passed 
from the Lords to the Commons for debate. The Opposition has 
tabled an amendment to the motion of approval and is expected 
to insist on a division. But there is already a sense of futility 
about these discussions. On the day of the debate comes the 
news that large-scale rioting in the Punjab has finaily brought 
down the “Unionist” Coalition Government which has so. far 
kept that province free from the extremes of communal tension. 
While the British Parliament gives itself up to controversy about 
the date of British withdrawal from India, Indian politics: proceed 
on the assumption that: British authority is already at an end; 
what interests Indian. politicians now is no longer getting cid of 
the British, but the succession, and in the constitutional vacuum 
the struggle for the succession is to an inoreasing degree being 
decided, not by votes or discussion, but by violence and terror. 

London may talk about the pros and cons of “handing over 
power” in June, 1948, but as far as the vast majority of Indians 
are concerned, power has already been thrown into the gutter for 
armed gangs to fight over. Since “law and order” have been 
transferred to the Provincial Governments, it is they and their 
police who hold the powers of life and death for the masses of 
ithe people, and the Viceroy is only a shadow on the horizon, 
powerless to save or punish. Impartiality of administration has 
disappeared in the provinces where tension is highest ; the Pro- 
vincial Government is on one side or the other, and its police act 
eccordingly. Vast massacres take place, while the police look on 
or even aid the pogrom-makers of the ruling faction. It is no 
longer possible for the Viceroy even to find out the tota! numbers 
of casualties, for it is useless to request statistics from provincial 
authorities deeply implicated in the murders of their opponents. 
“Blood shall be avenged in blood! ” the slogan used for the 
massacres in Bihar, is now ringing through Northern India, and 
the vicious circle of killing and counter-killing—it no longer 
matters who began it—is no longer controllable by British power. 
euees circumstance, the sooner the quitting is completed, the 

ter. : 


x x * 


India Among the Nations 


An Indian Ambassador to the United States has now pre- 
sented his caedentials to President Truman in Washington. The 
event raisee the question—which mcy soon become acutely em- 
barrassing to the British Government—of the present international 
status of India. Legally, until June, 1948, the ultimate sovereignty 
in India remains British, and it is still an open question whether 
tis to be transferred to a single central Government or to two 
®& more succession States. Yet India has now been granted 
diplomatic representation abroad as if it were already an inde- 
Pendent sovereign State, and this representation is in the hands 
o& Mr Nehru, who holds the portfolio of External Affairs in 
the Interim Government and is at the same time the champion 
“a united India. He is, therefore, in a position to appeal to 
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any American pressure, but Australia and New Zealand are in 
a different position ; their homelands are in the Pacific, the 
war has aroused them to a consciousness of their vital interests, 
and they are unwilling to accept a Pacific settlement by Ameci- 
can fiat or by deals between the Great Powers. Hence the 
vigorous and self-assertive Australian diplomacy, which has 
become such a factor at international conferences. Australia 
refuses to be sidetracked or ignored. The first fruits of this 
new and independent foreign policy may be seen in the recent 
institution of the South Pacific Commission, which closely corre- 
sponds to the Australian scheme put forward two years ago. 
But the larger issue of a peace settlement with Japan remains, 
and Australia is determined to take a leading part in it ; for 
this reason the disposal of issues piecemeal without a regular 
conference causes great annoyance in Canberra and a demaad 
for speeding-up the Japanese peace treaty. General MacArthur 
is also, for different reasons, in favour of an early conference 
and treaty, and there is indeed a strong case for completing this 
business during the present year. Japan, unlike Germany, has 
a Government and can sign. 


THE WEEK 


the United Nations against British “dismemberment” of India 
if Britain attempts to transfer what is left of the British Raj 
to any regional authorities not recognised by Congress. India 
is already represented abroad and in the United Nations Assembly 
by the nominees of a party which rejects Britain’s right to transfez 
any powers except in accordance with the decisions of the Con- 
stituent Assembly now in being, and Britain, though still nomin- 
ally holding ultiraate authority in India, has no control over this 
diplomacy. Theoretically the Viceroy can still dismiss Mr Nehru, 
but practically this would produce such an acute crisis that it is 
almost out of the question. The situation is indeed a fantastic 
one, and it is really Britain’s own fault for having for over two 
decades insisted on giving India separate representation in inter- 
national conferences and the League of Nations before full self- 
government was attained. Diplomatic relations are a function 
of sovereignty, and ought never to have been conceded to India 
during the transition period. As it is, the British Government is 
probably in for some nasty surprises on the international level in 
its dealings with the Congress Party. 


* * , 4 
America and the Eastern Mediterranean 


The suggestion to Washington that Britain should shed part 
of the load of financial assistance to Greece was well timed, and 
a hopeful reply has already reached London. It is not a purely 
British interest that a slippery foothold for Western influence 
should be maintained in and around Greece; and it is better done 
by firm economic support than by occasional naval cruises which 
cause unnecessary irritation in Moscow and retard rather than 
hasten appeasement in Greece and demobilisation in Turkey. 
Such support can no longer come from British resources alone, 
and it is only with reluctance that it has been decided in London 
to fix no date for the final withdrawal of British troops from 
Greece. 

The presence in the country for many weeks to come of the 
Uno Commission of- Enquiry, the work of the American Com- 
mission, and the preparation of the Greek Government for a 
spring drive against armed bands which refuse to take advantage 
of concessions and amnesties, offer together the prospect of some 
stability during the summer. The assurances of joint Anglo- 
American support may ensure that the Greeks will make a 
strenuous effort to press on with political conciliation and economic 
reconstruction, without which the future would remain full of 
danger both internal and external. ; 

The American response to the British appeal has to be con- 
sidered against the background of consultations with Government 
colleagues and politicians with which General Marshall has been 
preparing himself for his journey to Moscow. American interests 
in the Middle East appear to have been discussed at length. If 
this should enable General Marshall, as well as Mr Bevin, to use 
the opportunities of informal discussion which the Moscow mect- 
ing will offer to consider relations with the Soviet Union outside, 
Europe, the chances of agreement between the four Foreign 
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Ministers should be improved. There have been signs that the 
Americans are anxious to begin discussion of the Pacific settle- 
ment ; and it is legitimate to hope that the British delegation will 
show am interest in discussing British and Soviet policies in the 
Maddie East. A little give and take on the fringes of the bargain- 
ing about Germany should help either to make the Russians more 
conciliatory or to show conclusively that they have no wish to be 
so. It is in Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean that the bridge 
between European and imperial policies lies. 


* *« x 


The Services’ Manpower 


The detailzd estimates for the armed forces, of which the 
totals had already been given in the recent White Paper on 
Defence, have now appeared and are summarised in the following 
table : — 




















1946-1947 | 1947-1948 
| Maximum ee Maximum Fei 
Strength | £7000 Strength ° 
= PRT S, eae 8 { +k of : EUG 
DROW. << ssccus sca baesseseacks | 92,800 275,075 | 192 665 196,700 
DI: .b.sanceen esd se -sab ea sne | 3,015,000 732,000 | 1,210,000 388,000 
REPROD, ok spas 00005 5dr -20eee 760,000 255,500 | 370,000 | 214,000 
BE nnn s nese nc ensee | 4,267,800 1,262,575 1,772,665 | 798,700 
Ada: | : 
Labour force required .......... ' 1,169,600 <n |  450,000* - 
Ministry of Supply’s Voteft....... é. 416,000. | o° 95,500 
| 5.437409 | 1,678,575 | 2,922,665 | 894,200 





* Minimum strength to be reached March 31, 1948. _ 
¢ Excluding Ministry of Supply’s non-defeace expenditure. 


The individual estimates for the coming year are not strictly 
comparable with this ycar’s, for the Service Departments them- 
selves will in future bear the cost of various supplies borne during 
the war on the votes of the Ministry of Supply or the Ministry 
ot Aircraft Production. 

But it is not the tctal cost in money of the defence forces that 
will be scrutinised so much as their total strengths. The figures 
given for the forces in the table are maxima. By the end of next 
March they will be reduced to 1,087,000. But this reduction will 
not satisfy many critics, not least of whom are within the Labour 
Party itself. These will represent a more formidable challenge to 
the Government Front Bench than did the dissidents on foreign 
policy. Their ranks include the foreign. policy “rebels,” the 
anti-conscription elements, members of the party’s own Defence 
Committee, and a considerable section of trade unionists who, 
otherwise loyal to Mr Bevin, nevertheless criticise the Services’ 
man-power figure as incompatible with the national man-power 
situation. It is not clear precisely what form the. challenge will 
take, and whether there will be a debate in the near future on 
the White Paper as such ; but a motion for the reduction in the 
size of the armed forces will almost. certainly be considered by 
the Parliamentary Labour Party at its meeting on Monday and, 
if it does reach the floor of the House, will command considerable 
support. In any event, the forthcoming debate on the Economic 
White Paper will provide tack-benchers with an opportunity for 
urging upon the Government their view that, with the present 
man-power shortage, the number of treops maintained abroad or 
kicking their heels in home establishments should be drastically 
cut down. 

The critics are proposing that instead of the reduction of 340,000 
from. the December, 1946, level of 1,427,000 the Services’ share’ 
should be scaled down to three-quarters of a million, which would 
make available a quarter of a million more potentially productive 
workers, without in any way jeopardising British defence com- 
mitments. Although the discussion principally concerns the Army, 
the demand: is being made for an investigation into the position 
at Admiralty shore establishments, where it is alleged that there 
is a considerable waste of personnel. The suggestion for pooling 
resources with the Dominions for Imperial defence purvoses is 
also being advanced. But the main point-—on which the Ministers 
who reply will be most vulnerable—is whether the Service depart- 
ments have not again succeeded, as they did during the initial 
stages of demobilisation, in dictating to the civilian Ministers. 


* * a 


To Leave or Not to Leave 


As the result of the close-<down of industry, the longer-term 
difficulties revealed by the Economic White Paper and the ithmin- 
ence of April Ist, a good deal of excitement has bubbled up 
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about the need to postpone the raising of the school-leaving ace. 
The economic arguments for a short-period postponement, which 
is all the country would consent to, are very weak ; for the num- 
bers who stay on each term are small, and it will not be until Sep- 
tember, 1948, that the whole extra age-group has accumulated. The 
immediate effect of postponement would, in the next six monihs, 
only add to the total. labour force those children whose fourteenth 
birthday falls within that period. The raising of the leaving age 
does not result in any sudden and substantial decrease in the 
supply of labour on April 1st, but only a gradual one. Some 
430,000 children leave school at 14 each year, which is equivale:: 
to rather over 2 per cent. of the total labour force. As fourteen- 
year-olds can rarély do an adult’s full day’s work, and many of 
them do not go into employment for many months, the net sub- 
traction from the total labour. force is unlikely to be more than 
one per ceat even as far ahead as twelve months hence. 

The educational arguments in favour of postponing the raising 
of the school-leaving age are very much stronger. The standard 
of the education which the children will receive is dependent 
upon three factors, the supply of teachers, the erection of extra 
classrooms and the provision of equipment. —As the full impact 
of the increased numbers will not be felt until September, 1948, 
the increases can be met in stages over the whole eighteen morths. 
On this basis it is hoped that sufficient teachers will be forih- 
coming through. the regular and emergency training colleges. 
The position on buildings and equipment is much more pre- 
carious. The situation varies between different authorities ; even 
before. the fuel crisis, few local education authorities could 
feel comfortable about the deliveries of huts and equipment, but 
many of them had a reasonable hope that they would squeeze 
through. With the February stoppages the position has worsenei 
greatly, though how much it is too soon to tell. Delays have 
certainly occurred both in constructing the temporary huts and 
in fitting them with even the minimum of tables and chairs; 
paper production for books has also been affected. As a result, 
the additional numbers staying on will certainly lead to a 
deterioration of general standards with consequential discrediting 
of the new reform. The Government might well have taken their 
courage in their hands and decreed a year’s moratorium on raising 
the school-leaving age—provided always, in view of possible 
political repercussions, that it was made quite plain that their 
action was taken for educational end not economic reasons. 


* * * 


LCG School Plan 


There is no lack of ambition about the London County 
Council’s {£187 million plan for London’s schools. It is a 
grandiose conception, involving an average labour force of 12,000 
building operatives over cighteen years, and will at its peak cost 
the ratepayer an additional 4s. 2d. on the education rate. Coming 
at the present time, when the difficulties of the nation in produc- 
ing even the basic essentials of life are so vividly in mind, it 
strikes an unfortunate note, however excellent the ideals behind it. 
If comparable plans ate produced for houses, roads, Civic centres 
and the like, far more than eighteen years will be required for 
their completion. 

The proposals are closely modelled on the Abercrombie plan. 
with a primary school with some 700 children for each neighbour- 
hood unit and a secondary school, on the “ multilateral” model, 
with 1,200-2,000 children for cach community serving an area 
of about a square mile. Nursery schools for the 2-5 age group 
will serve far smaller areas, and will have only 40 places. Play- 
ing fields are'one of the LCC’s worst headaches, since it is quite 
impossible to provide more than the minimum open space round 
the schools and in parks for the primary schools alone. Playing 
fields for secondary school children will be in the Green Belt. 
where classrooms will be built, so that each class can spend 2 
whole day a week outside London. ' 

Of the 460,000 children in the county area 190,000 will be at 
secondary, 216,000 at primary and 54,000 in nursery sghools. The 
capital. cost of the scheme per. child will therefore -be about £400 
at current prices, of which by far the largest proportion will de on 
new schools, which are considered to be the central 
problem, and will demand almost completely new buildings. It 
is to be hoped that progress on a number of these will be suffi- 
ciently slow to benefit from experience of the “ multilateral ” 
system in the others. But the bold spirit which conceived the plan 
and the care and lucidity with which it has been drafted deserve 
great praise. The children of the future will not suffer from the 
timidity of their parents, though they may well lose something 
from their passion for size and equality. 
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Voluntary Effort 


At the request of the National Deposit Friendly Society, 
Lord Beveridge is undertaking an enquiry into “ mutual aid and 
other forms of voluntary action in social service.” Voluntary 
effort takes two forms: effort on behalf of oneself and effort 
on behalf of others. Under the first head come all forms of 
saving, from the nation-wide saving organised by the National 
Savings Committee to the local slate clubs. In between comes 
voluntary insurance, and as Lord Beveridge’s enquiry is to be 
gonsored and financed by a friendly society, it will presumably 
mainty deal with the scope for voluntary insurance once the 
National Insurance Act of 1946 comes into force and provides 
by compulsory insurance a minimum income for virtually the 
whole population. 

But Lord Beveridge’s enquiry will also be concerned with the 
ether form of voluntary effort, that undertaken on behalf of 
others. There can hardly Le any doubt that there will still be 
need for this, even when social security for all is nominally 
established. The gradual assumption by the State of the respon- 
sibility for the social services has not so far been accompanied 
by any falling off in voluntary work in the same field. A treat- 
ment centre for mothers convicted of’ neglecting their children 
and a council for the care of sufferers from cerebral palsy are 
but two recent examples of how voluntary effort. can find new 
outlets ever! in a Sagialist state. In the establishment of Homes 
tor the old and the young it was a pioneer. Lord Beveridge’s 
task will be to determine how this form of voluntary effort, at 
present often misdirected and therefore wasted, can be put to the 
best effect. 


” . | » 
Soviet Reshuffle 


The latest session of the Soviet Parliameni—the Supreme 
Soviet—resulted in several reshufflings in the Government of the 
USSR. The most important of these has been Mr Stalin’s resig- 
nation from the post of Minister of the Armed Forces and the 
appointment of General Bulganin as his successor. The 
Generalissimo’s reason for his resignation. was “the excessive 
burden of his main work,” presumably diplomatic business con- 
nected especially with the forthcoming conference of Foreign 
Ministers. But it is almost certain that the Soviet public will see 
in Mr Stalin’s resignation an .act of deeper political ‘significance 

The gesture would seem to be calculated to underline that the 
Ministry of Defence is now no longer as important as it was 
before ; that the Soviet Government is bent on maintaining peace 
almost at any cost ; and that the direction of the armed forces can 
therefore be left in the hands of a second-rate personality such as 
General Bulganin. Soviet opinion undoubtedly links this. with 
Mr Molotov’s plea for disarmament before the United Nations 
and with further cuts in defence expenditure in the new Soviet 
budget. In the estimates for 1947, the Ministry of Armed Forces 
gets 18 per cent of the expenditure compared with 24 per cent in 
1946 and 43 per cent in 1945. 

Another somewhat sensational reshuffling is reported from the 
Ukraine. There Mr Khruschev—“the Stalin of the Ukraine ” 
—has been dismissed from his post as Secretary-General of the 
Ukrainian Politbureau and replaced by Mr Kaganovich. Only 
exceptionally grave uneasiness over the economic and _ political 
situation in the. Ukraine could have impelled Mr Stalin to make 
this change. Mr Khruschev has apparently not been able to 
master the chaos and devastation that war and Nazi occupation 
left behind. Shortly before his dismissal the Government 
announced that in 1946 the total industrial output in the former 
occupied provinces had not yet reached 50 per cent of pre-war 
production. The Ukraine has also been most severely affected 
by the drought. In the past, Mr Kaganovich has often been em- 
ployed in the breaking of bottlenecks by shock -methods—his 
Present appointment foreshadows the use of some such methods 
in a determined effort to speed up the rehabilitation of the 
Ukraine. 

Of the other recent changes, the following are of some import- 
ance. Mr Voznesensky, chairman of the Planning Commission, 
has been appointed a member of the Politbureau in Moscow, which 
increases his authority. Mr Zhdanov has resigned from his post 
as Chairman of the Supreme Soviet. The Minister of Health has 
been dismissed. All these and other changes add up to a con- 
siderable shake-up in the Administration. There have also been a 
number of “ reformist ” moves in the legislative field, such as the 
foreshadowed incorporation of Habeas Corpus in the new Criminal 
Code and Criminal Procedure—all designed to create the impres- 
ston (or possibly more than the mere impression) of a liberalisa- 
un of the regime. 
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German Drive for Dollars 


While the House of Commons was expecting disclosures 
last week in the debate on a supplementary estimate for Germany 
and Austria of over £39,000,000, Mr Hynd heard the first doubtful 
voice—of what may well be a chorus—asking questions about the 
coming German export drive. They came appropriately from 
one of the Socialist members for Coventry; they elicited the very 
un-Socialist reply that “it would probably be a good thing for 
te industry if there was a bit of sharp competition here and 

ere.” 

This easy-going aside is, presumably, not typical of the spirit 
in which Mr Hynd and the President of the Board of Trade will 
conduct their arguments about German competition with British 
exports in hard currency countries. The issue has hardly yet 
arisen in practical form, because no long term export programme 
for Germany has been submitted to the Cabinet. Its form and 
content await the result of the Moscow Conference. Bur the 
American partners in the Joint Export-Import Agency of the 
fused zones have already announced a target of £300,000,000, and 
there is evidence that a tug-of-war between the Board of Trade 
and the Control Office has already begun. 

Three different, but equally important, questions arise. First, 
will Mr Hynd be able to maintain the claims of dollar-earning 
German exports against the fears of British industry expressed 
through Sir Stafford Cripps? The latter has the ear of his 
colleagues at all Cabinet meetings, particularly at those which 
discuss trade policy; Mr Hynd can attend only those meetings 
which discuss Germany. Secondly, what happens if there is 
deadlock on the Anglo-American body controlling German exports, 
for example, if the Americans insist on directing them into chan- 
nels which injure British interests? Thirdly, what is to be British 
policy regarding German trade with Eastern and Southern Europe 
(which has no dollars to offer) especially with those ten countries 
for which Germany in 1936 was both the biggest supplier and 
the biggest market? 

To raise these questions now is not to challenge the policy of 
subsidising the recovery of Western Germany. Even if it were 
economically wrong—which it is not—the British taxpayer would 
demand that the Germans should pay for their own food as soon 
as possible, But sooner or later the attack from British industry 
will begin; and woe betide the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, if it is then revealed that there is no clear Cabiner brief 
for the British officials running German exports, that these are 
under-selling (thanks partly to low labour costs) British and 
French manufacturers, and that the British taxpayer is being 
ame £100,000,000 a year only at the expense of his own export 

rive. 


* * x 


Reconditioning Rural Houses 


Soon after the Labour Government took office the Minister of 
Health announced that the new Howsing (Rural Workers) Act, 
proposed by its predecessor, to encourage the reconditioning of 
rural cottages, would be dropped. This was an interim decision. 
Mr Bevan declared that as soon as possible he wished recondition- 
ing to be resumed, but that first priority must be given to the 
building of new houses, to which all the available rural building 
labour should be attracted. 

The Rural Housing Sub-Committee of his Central Advisory 
Committee has shown in its fourth report (HMSO, 9d.) that even 
as an interim decision this policy was short-sighted. Proper re- 
conditioning adds to the total housing accommodation available 
by bringing back into use houses which would otherwise remain 
unoccupied and by providing extra rooms in existing houses. It 
also includes a much-needed element of diversity in the housing 
programme, since the cottages concerned are of varying sizes and 
can accommodate the larger family, the childless couple or the 
single person as required. Secondly, full reconditioning will pro- 
vide a modernised house for about half the expenditure of labour 
and material required for the same quantity of new houses—by no 
means an irrelevant point in the light of the Economic Survey’s 
references to the building industry. Thirdly, the balance of 
evidence received by the committee shows that in the country there 
is labour suitable for reconditioning which is not suitable for 
building new houses—this is particularly true of the village 
craftsmen. Moreover, much of the rural labour is immobile, but 
could be used for reconditioning property in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

Having established the case for reconditioning, the committee 
then discusses how it could best be encouraged. It recommends 
that the former maximum grant of £100, which, since the owner 
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‘was expected to contribute one-third of the cost, was based on 
the assumption that the average cost of reconditioning was £150, 
should be. raised to £300 in view of the rise in building costs. Of 
this amount, the Exchequer should pay £200, the county council 
and the rural district council halving the remainder. The com- 
mittee also recommends, Miss Jennie Lee, significantly, dissenting, 
that these grants should, as under the old Acts, be paid where 
necessary to private owners (including owners of “tied ” cottages), 
although it should continue to be a condition of grant that the 
cottage should be occupied by a person who can pay only a rural 
worker’s rent and that the rent should be controlled within this 
limit. Mr Bevan may find it difficult to swallow this recommenda- 
tion. Yet his acceptance or refusal of it will reveal his real 
desire. Does he really wish to increase the total rural accommoda- 
tion at the lowest possible cost in materials and mobile labour and 
‘in the shortest possible time? Or does he put his political pre- 


judices first? 
* * ® 


Town Planning in Committee 


The first few days of the standing committee considering 
the Town and Country Planning Bill were spent on an issue 
which has become familiar under Labour legislation. How much 
independence should be given to the Central Land Board, which 
the Minister is to appoint to administer the £300 million com- 
pensation fund and to levy development charges? The Bill, fol- 
lowing the familiar pattern, leaves the Board’s constitution and 
powers to be settled in the main by Ministerial edict. Mr Silkin 
was of course able to claim that this makes for flexibility, while 
the Opposition argued with a good deal more force that it also 
makes for a secret and uncertain division of responsibility between 
Minister and Board which is highly unsatisfactory. Although 
Mr Silkin has yielded on some points of detail, such as accepting 
that the Board’s permanent secretary—although appointed by the 
Minister—should be dismissable by the Board, he clearly means 
to keep a tight rein on the Board’s general operations. 

The Bill simply states that the Board shall “ comply with such 
directions.as may be given to them by the Minister.” Mr Silkin 
stated- His willingness to specify that these should be “ directions 
of a general character” and further to provide, that an annual 
report of the Board’s activities should be presented to Parliament, 
stating any directions that had been received from the Minister, 
except where secrecy was enjoined in the “ public interest.” 
These are valuable concessions ;.but can secrecy ever be really 
essential in this matter? 

Mr Silkin quoted an example. It may well be desirable to levy 
lower development charges in South Wales and other develop- 
ment areas so as to attract enterprise. This can be done by means 
of a general instruction to the Board which would be made public. 
This is sound enough. But Mr Silkin suggested that, in addition, 
it might be desirable, “ on planning grounds,” to vary the develop- 
ment charge within the development area itself, and to do so by 
way of secret direction from the Minister to the Board. This 
argument envisages that the Board should be used by the 
Minister as an instrument of detailed town-planning control, 
auxiliary to his direct powers of forbidding or limiting 
development. 

Any such arrangement is of very doubrful wisdom. It would 
establish a two-headed control, would require yet more co-ordina- 
tion among planning bodies, and might undermine such planning 
freedom as the local authorities are to be given. Surely the 
purpose of the Bill is that decisions should be taken on planning 
grounds and that financial adjustments should be consequential? 
It may be argued that in some cases building will not go where 
it is wanted, unless special financial inducements are offered. This 
may hold for a broad area ; but within that area it is surely better 
to offer developers a limited choice of sites (any unsuitable site 
can, after all, simply be banned) rather than to risk creating the 
envy and uncertainty which differential charges may create 
especially when they are operated in secret. It is difficult to 
believe that the possibility of secrecy, however useful a weapon 
it may be against obstruction, can do more good than harm. 


* * * 


Ritual Murder 


The uproar in the House of Commons on Monday of this 
week over the delayed executions for ritual murder in the Gold 
Coast will long stand as a classic case of parliamentary solicitude 
for the welfare of colonial peoples at its most belated, ill-informed 
and misdirected. No heed was paid, by those who endeavoured 
to argue that the principles of British justice had been set aside, 
to the fact that the Gold Coast Legislative Council whose new 
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unofficial, elected majority is quite free of any possible. dictation 
by the Governor, is quite capable of acting as a sounding board 
for local opinion. It would have performed this function by now 
if there had been a gross miscarriage of justice, without the inter- 
vention of the imperial Parliament. The exchanges with the 
Colonial Secretary in the House showed a complete lack in many 
cases of any knowledge of conditions in the colonies.. Fortu- 
nately, members redeemed themselves to some extent on Wed- 
nesday after Mr. Creech Jones had made a full statement of the 
facts and of the Governor’s views. 

The background to the murder was given on page 641 in The 
Economist of April 20, 1946. Delay in the executions has been 
due to three factors. First, there have been the carefully timed 
legal quibbles of the lawyers of the accused whenever execution 
was imminent. The second cause has been the anxiety of the 
Gold Coast administration to consider all legal issues raised by 
the defence, which is understandable, since human lives are at 
stake. The third has been the intervention by a group of Mem- 
bers of Parliament some time ago to secure further consideration 
of the case, an intervention which was slow to take any concrete 
form, but which effectively delayed the executions. Responsibility 
for delay thus rests on all three to some extent, but primarily upon 
the family of the late Sir Ofori Atta, with which the convicted 
men have some blood relationship. 

Clearly the Governor, whose full responsibility in.the matter 
has now been upheld, has a difficult decision to make. If the 
sentence is carried out, Western principles of law and justice 
(dispensed originally, it should be noted, by ag almost entirely 
African jury) will be vindicated. On the other hand, to execute 
five men after three years’ delay is repugnant to British feelings. 
Yet if the sentences are-commuted, then ignorance, fear and super- 
stition will have gained a resounding victory—and the lesson will 
not be lost on the inhabitants of the “bush” villages of West 
Africa. In this country the whole incident is a startling ‘illustra- 
tion of the degree of ignorance in high quarters of colonial affairs, 
In matters of justice it is usually the best course to trust the :juries, 
the judges and the executive authorities who are on the spot. 
If Members of Parliament are not prepared to do that, they should 
at least inform themselves of the facts. 


*« * x 


Crisis of the Hungarian Coalition 


The Hungarian political crisis, created by the discovery of the 
anti-government plot, has deepened im the last weeks. Among tht 
persons allegedly implicated was the General Secretary of the 
Small Farmers’ Party, Bela Kovacs. This man’s past record 
shows that he was no Fascist, and in particular that he was a 
convinced supporter of the Land Reform. He is of peasaat 
origin. He was, however, generally regarded as belonging to his 
party’s Right Wing, and strongly opposed the infiltration of 
Communists into the civil administration. As General Secretary, 
he was cesponsible for appointments within the party, and is 
believed to have used his influence in favour of its more con- 
servative elements. He himself admitted mistakes in this con- 
nection, but firmly denied that he was engaged in a conspiracy. 

The Committee of Privileges of the Hungarian Parliament ex- 
amined his case, and decided on February 22nd against the 
annulment of Kovacs’ Parliamentary immunity. The decision 
was denounced by the Communist Vice-Premier, Rakosi, and the 
Social Democrat Minister of Justice, Riesz. On the 24th it was 
announced that Kovacs had voluntarily renounced his immunity, 
and submitted to interrogation by the head of the Political Police. 
On the 26th it was learned that he had been arrested by the 
Soviet authorities. 

Pressure by the Left Parties on the Small Farmers continued. 
On March 1st the Small Farmers’ leader, Premier F. Nagy, 
announced that the party would make every effort to “ harmonise 
its political views with those of the Left-block parties.” A split 
has also taken place in the small National Peasant Party, which 
Politically stands between the Small Farmers and the workers’ 
parties. It represents part of the poorer peasantry, and is led by 
a group of very able radical intellectuals. Its General Secretary. 
Imre Kovacs (not to be confused with Bela Kovacs), has now 
resigned and has been replaced by Erdei, who stands for closet 
co-operation with the Communists. 

It remains to be seen whether the coalition will stand this crisis. 
Hitherto Hungary has differed from her south-eastern neighbours 
in that a moderate conservative party was represented in the 
government, and enjoyed very wide freedom of Press and public 
meeting. This state of affairs was always deplored by the Com- 
munists, who argued that it was the cause of the unfavourable 
attitude of the Soviet Union to Hungary’s territorial claims at the 
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Peace Conference. The Small Farmers Party is now to undergo a 
further purge, and seems likely to lose all independence. There 
has been talk in the Left-wing Press of new elections, which would 
probably more closely resemble those of last autumn in Bulgaria 
and Roumania than the free elections held in October, 1945. 


* * * 


Government and Opposition in Bulgaria 


In Bulgaria, from which (as from Hungary) Soviet occupation 
forces must shortly be withdrawn, things are not going smoothly. 
There was a stormy scene in Parliament at the end of January, 
when the Premier, M. Dimitrov, accused an Opposition member 
of having obtained by illegal means information discreditable to the 
Governmeny’s conduct of the elections. When Dimitrov demanded 
the removal of this man’s Parliamentary mandate, all Opposition 
members left the chamber. In a speech on February 11th 
Dimitrov denied that he intended to expel the Opposition from 
Parliament. “ We could do this, but we shall not.” He mingled 
accusations of sabotage with appeals to “honest and patriotic” 
members of the Opposition. These two virtues are frequently 
demanded by Balkan Communist leaders, who often show con- 
siderable latitude in their interpretation. 

Two trials of alleged military conspirators have been recently 
held in Sofia. The two groups are the “ neutral officers ” led by 
General Popov and the “military league” led by General Stanchev. 
The first apparently propagated the view that a new war between 
the Great Powers was impending, and prepared “ black. lists ” of 
Government supporters for future revenge. The second planned 
armed action against the Government and “ the restoration of the 
old order.” Stanchev was one of the leaders of the military group 
on which the “ Zveno ” Party was originally based. He played an 
important part as a technical organiser of the revolution of Sep- 
tember 9, 1944, and distinguished himself in the campaign of the 
Bulgarian Army against the Germans in 1944-45. He was then 
given the military command of the Plovdiv district. During 1946 
he began to quarrel with the Communists, and in August he was 
acrested, at the same time that General Velchev, then War 
Minister, was disgraced. 

The background to political troubles in Bulgaria is the economic 
crisis arising from the 1946 drought, which, though less disastrous 
than in Roumania, is very serious and is expected to reach its 
climax in May. Dimitrov, in his Parliament speech, used the words 
“our people may starve and the livestock die off if the necessary 
measures are not taken,” In these circumstances the Two-Year 
Economic Plan, submitted to the present session of Parliament, 
though an admirable document, sounds a little academic. It pro- 
vides inter alia for the doubling of the number of “labour 
co-operatives ” (the Bulgarian version of “kolhozy”), and the 
creation of 50 “ Machine Tractor Stations” by the end of 1948. 
Electrification plans, to which the Government attaches special 
importance, include the establishment during 1947 of 12 thermo- 
electric and 16 hydro-electric centres and 16 transformer sub- 
centres. Where the agricultural machinery and electrical 
equipment will come from is not stated. 


* * x 


Dock Decasualisation 


The principle of decasualisation of dock labour, applied for 
the first time during the war, has been recognised by both sides 
of the industry as necessary for the permanent organisation of 
the ports. But efforts to reach agreement on the terms of a 
scheme have hitherto failed, and the Minister of Labour has 
had to intervene with his own draft proposals. His scheme 
would mean the supersession of the wartime arrangements for 
regulating dock labour and the replacement of the National Dock 
Labour Corporation and Ministecy of Transport schemes for the 
Clydeside and Merseyside ports by a National Dock Labour 
Board. Its object is “to ensure greater regularity of employment 
for dock workers and to secure that an adequate number of dock 
workers are available for the efficient performance of their work.” 

The machinery and organisation proposed would follow the 
broad lines of the cecent Forster Committee of Inquiry, and would 
preserve the main features of the existing arrangements. The 
Board would be responsible for maintaining a register of dockers 
and employers and for the allocation of workers to registered 
employers. It would have powers to ensure that satisfactory 
schemes for welfare and training were operated. The Boafd 
would consist of a chairman, vice-chairman and ten other mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister, together with eight representa- 
tives, in equal numbers, of employers and trade unions. It would 
appoint local Boards, consisting of equal numbers of employers 
and union representatives, to deal with the day-to-day administra 
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tion. Dock workers would be regarded as being in the employ- 
ment of the Board, and .would be expected to.accept any work 
to which they were allocated; disciplinary measures would be 
taken against any who failed to comply. The scheme would be 
financed through a levy on employers, fixed by the Board, gen- 
erally as a certain percentage of gross wages. 

The Minister’s scheme will be submitted to both sides of the 
industry for their acceptance; objections can be lodged during 
the next forty days. There are bound to be some; for the 
scheme imposes a measure of contcol which may well be ufipopular 
with both sides in an industry with a strong individualist tradition, 
while the employers will probably resist the idea of joint control 
over its administration. The latter objection is certainly wrong ; 
for here, if anywhere, is a case where labour aspirations to joint 
contro] can be satisfied, not only with no loss, but at a positive 
gain to the national welfare. The main legitimate criticism of 
the scheme is that it evades the controversial question of payment 
for the guaranteed week. This question has been referred once 
more to the two sides with instructions to try to effect a settle- 
ment by March 31st; if they fail, as they are almost bound to do, 
the matter will be submitted to arbitration. In general, the new 
scheme has the advantage over its predecessor of being on a 
national basis, but will need to be highly flexible in its operation 
if it is to succeed in so variegated an industry. 

In the immediate future, it would affect rather more than 70,000 
workers. Whether a labour force of this size will be permanently 
required depends upon such factors as the level of international 
trade and the extent to which mechanisation can be introduced 
into the handling of cargoes. At the moment there is a definite 
surplus of labouc in the docks—which, apart from any other dis- 
advantages, is a thoroughly uneconomic use of manpower urgently 
needed elsewhere. 

x *x * 


Fire Services Bill 


A strange divorce of financial and administrative responsi- 
bility makes its appearance in the Fire Services Bill, the text of 
which was published recently. The dispersion of control in the 
hands of a multitude of small authorities running the fire services, 
which existed before the war, is to make way for the concentration 
of control in the hands of the county and county borough councils, 
who are to bear seventy-five per cent of the cost. Yet, in spite 
of the general adm‘nistrative experience of these larger units of local 
government and the fact that they will bear the main cost of 
the fire services, the Home Secretary is to have in his hands 
almost all the powers over pay, conditions of service, discipline, 
appeals, and methods of appointment ; over the design and supply 
of equipment, and over the organisation of local schemes. This 
division between the man who pays the piper and he who calls the 
tune can hardly be palatable to the more independent authorities. 

The need for more efficient and better co-ordinated arrange- 
ments than existed before the war is beyond dispute, and it is 
also desirable that the wartime National Fire Service should be 
given back into local hands, but it is doubtful whether the Home 
Secretary need have assumed such all-embracing powers, which 
give him the right to intervene in the details of loca] arrange- 
ments, or, if he considered this power essential, whether the 
Exchequer is justified in shouldering only twenty-five per cent 
of the cost. The powers of the Home Secretary are closely 
modelled on those he already possesses over the police by the 
Police Act of 1919, but the Exchequer grant in the case of the 
police is fifty per cent. No doubt the Treasury has argued that 
a twenty-five per cent fire services grant is handsome enough 
when no grant at all was payable before the war, and the Home 
Secretary has countered that he must have greater powers, and 
the bargain has been struck accordingly. But both sides of it 
are at the local authorities’ expense. 


Shorter Notes 


In answer to a Parliamentary question on March 3rd, Mr T. 
Williams said that he hoped that approximately the same number 
of German prisoners would be available for the next harvest as 
for the last one. This surprising expectation was partially 
explained by a statement that agriculture would be accorded the 
highest priority, when the remaining prisoners were allocated fot 
work. Even with such a reallocation with all its wastage 
acquired skills, the slowness of the rate of repatriation is painfully 


brought out. 8 


The scheme for assisted emigration to Australia, which was 
announced in March, 1946, will come into force on March 315t 
of this year. Shortage of shitding will restrict’ numbers. 
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Mr Bottomley assured the Heuse that the proportion of skilled 
artisans would be limited. 


x 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies has appointed a com- 
mittee, to be known as the Colonial University Grants Advisory 
Committee to advise him on expenditure on higher education in 
the colonies. The committee will function on lines similar to the 
University Grants Committee for this country. The chairman is 
Sir Hector Hetherington. The first task of the committee is to 
apportion the £4,500,000 earmarked from the Development Fund. 


* 


The Minister of Health has decided to permit an increase in 
the maximum selling price of houses built by private builders 


Letters to 


The Case for Deflation 


S1r,—Your leading article, appearing by courtesy of the Minister 
of Fuel and Power in the Financial Times of February 28th, was 
so excellent that it seems mere perversity to criticise what was, 
after all, an unimportant metaphor. 

But if a boat “is being borne along by the current of a river,” 
it is more difficult to steer it and not more easy. In fact, if the 
current is more rapid than the pace of the boat, the only way 
to continue is to proceed stern foremost with a ‘heavy weight 
over the bows. 

The more I consider this as a simile of the country’s present 
method of progression, the more do I think that your writer 
has achieved an unconscious brilliance—Yours faithfully, 

A. B. Rossins, Capt. 
11 St. Mary’s Road, Wimbledon 


[We wish we could claim it was conscious.—EDITOR.] 


Sir,—Your “Case for Deflation” appears to rest on a state- 
ment in the earlier Economic White Paper, which you para- 
phrase as follows: “seven billion pounds of purchasing power 
are pressing on six billion pounds of goods.” Great play has 
been made with this idea. Is everyone quite clear as to what 
it means? 

The Government seem to suggest that the value of available 
consumer goods and services should not be noticeably less than 
the total of all incomes after deduction of income-tax. Admittedly 
Lord Keynes questioned the social value of private thrift; but 
we hardly feel that he would ‘have suggested the complete elimina- 
tion of saving. For surely this is the logical conclusion to be 
drawn from the Government’s argument? 

What is this £6,000 million of “goods and services available 
to be bought by consumers”? We can only assume that it repre- 
sents an estimate of the total of consumers’ expenditure. If this 
is sO, a Comparison with the situation in 1945 may be helpful. 
In that year consumers’ experditure at market value amounted to 
£5,645 million. The total of incomes, after tax, was £7,103 
million. The difference of £1,458 million was, of course, net 
saving. So far from bewailing this “leeway,” the Government 
in effect exhorted the public to increase it, by spending less and 
saving more. 

The propensity to consume may well be much higher now than 
in 1945. But surely this does not justify elliptical arguments 
innocent of any reference to the function of saving. The Govern- 
ment’s favoured solution to the present problem appears to be 
an increase in the output of goods.and services to a point at which 
the entire net income of the community is required to absorb it. 
Yours, Sir, appears to be to seek, by a different approach, a similar 
equilibrium—on the one hand to reduce incomes and on the other 
(a more original approach) to combat inflation by removing con- 
trols and allowing prices té rise. Both solutions appear to in- 
volve the total eHmination of saving, and with it of investment. 
We realise, however, that appearances (especially wraith-like ones) 
are apt to be deceptive.—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. GILPIN 


16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1 AnGus MaupbeE 


(Mr Gilpin and Mr Maude, like good economists, are trying 
to make the matter more complicated than it is. The six billions 
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under licence owing to the cise in building costs. In future the 
maxima will be £1,300 (£1,400 in London) compared to £1,200 
(£1,300 London) previously. As many local authorities have been 
receiving permission for some time to accept contracts up.to the 
higher figures, this concession is only fair. 


* 


In the Ministerial changes announced this week, Mr H. A. 
Marquand, Professor at the University of Wales, becomes Pay- 
master-General ; Mr J. H. Wilson, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, takes his place as Secretary for Overseas Trade, and Mr 
E. F. M. Durbin, Lectur2r at the London School of Economics, 
becomes Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works. Forty 
years ago professional politicians played quite a large part in 
academic economics, providing several vice-presidents of the 
Royal Economic Society. The réles are now being reversed. 


the kditor 


of goods surely include the investment goods that are available. 
It is certainly better that the public should save their excess in- 
comes rather than try to spend them. But it would be better still 
if they did not have excess incomes on a far greater scale than 
there is any possibility of matching by a flow of goods—con- 
sumption goods and investment gocds combined. The only rea! 
saving that a community can do is the amount of useful physical 
capital that it creates. Any state of affairs that allows the public 
to believe that they are saving more than this is unsound. At 
present the public’s huge—and unreal—savings are offset by the 
Government's continuing dis-saving. Would it not be better to 
cancel both out?—EpIrTor.] 


M. Bierut and the British Council 


Sir,—* Your Former Correspondent ” would largely contribute 
to the explanation of doubts raised by M. Bierut’s past if, on his 
part, he would indicate the source of his information. For his 
facts do not conform either to those published previously by The 
Economist or to the official biography of M. Bierut, as published 
recently by the Rzeczpospolita, the official organ of the Warsaw 
Government. 

“Your Former Correspondent ” maintains 
arrested by the Polish authorities in 1935 “at the height of the 
Pilsudski terror.” But, according to the official biography, the 
arrest took place in December, 1933—Rzeczpospolita No. 312, 
November 13, 1946. The documents found on Bierut on that 
occasion made it clear that Bierut had left Poland for the USSR 
illegally and that he had returned to Poland equally illegally. 
Therefore it is difficult to attribute the fact of arrest to the 
“ Pilsudski terror.” Every Government in the world would have 
done the same with a man who had transgressed the existing laws. 

“Your Former Correspondent” goes on to say that “ from 1940 
till the second half of 1944 he never left German-occupied Poland 
for a single day.”* According to him, it was the “ underground 
activity ” in those years as well as his outstanding feats that earned 
him his highest State dignity in the present regime. This again 
does not conform to the official biography published in the Warsaw 
Press, which definitely states that Bierut arrived in the so-called 
“General Gouvernement” and particularly in Warsaw, only in 
the middle of 1943, and that it was only then that he embarked 
on his underground activities—Rzeczpospolita No. 325, Novem- 
ber 26, 1946. On January 1, 1944, Bierut becaine chairman of the 
National Council of the Homeland. As is known, under the 
Warsaw regime this post was until recently equivalent to that of 
the Head of the State. Are we to assume that six months’ activities 
would have been enough to elevate Bierut to the dignity of the 
President of the State, had he not previously played an important 
part in, and rendered services to, the Communist Party, which 
accorded him this high honour? Unfortunately, neither the official 
biography nor “ Your Former Correspondent ” specify what were 
really these great merits, since—according to both versions—until 
the middle of 1943 Bierut was never anything more than “an 
obscure official” and a philanthropist acting for the benefit of 
the organisation for the relief of political prisoners. 

When, after the formation of the Lublin Committee in July, 
1944, Bierut’s name was for the first time announced to the world, 
the broadcasting station of the Union of Polish Patriots in Moscow 
gave on August 17, 1944, strikingly scarce and very general facts 
about his career up to date. For two years the Warsaw Govern- 


that Bierut was 
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ment avoided the publication of any more detailed biography. It 
has done so now, but the extensive biography published in the 
Rzeczpospolita, quoted above, unfortunately differs strikingly from 
another biography published at the same time by the State Pub- 
lishing Co-operative “Czvtelnik” in the Polish Diary for 1947. 
Would these contradictions arise if it were not for the anxiety 
to hide certain things in M. Bierut’s past—things that could deeply 
hurt the feelings of the Polish Nation?—Yours faithfully, 

8 Motcomb Street, S.W.1 JAN KOWALSKI 


Government and Industry 


Sir,—In the article on February 1st the writer makes the state- 
ment that “design is a matter which largely concerns—though it 
does not exclusively concern—the consumers’ goods industries.” 
And he adds that “it is more efficient capital equipment rather 
than beautifully designed consumers’ goods which the British 
economy requires.” 

This point of view presupposes that certain things need to be 
beautified, whereas others just work. It was as deeply rooted in 
the Victorian mind as religion for Sundays, or that a large house 
was a piece of architecture, whereas a factory, a worker’s house or 
a railway station was not. 

But one cannot treat design in this watertight-compartment 
way. Fitness for purpose in its proper sense means that an ob- 
ject is not only mechanically efficient, but gives visual pleasure. 
And the way that say Swiss machine makcrs have realised this 
over a wide range is worth very careful study. The most ad- 


Books and 


Where do We Stand ? 


* Britain and Her Export Trade.’’ Edited by Mark Abrams. 


Pilot Press. 329 pages. 15s. 


Tue contributors to Britain and her Export Trade, the editor 
and the publishers, all deserve congratulations on a first rate job, 
and a vote of thanks because that ob was one which badly needed 
doing. It is all very well to talk in general terms about Britain’s 
load of foreign debts, her need for essential imports, about an 
export target of 175 per cent of the 1938 values, and about the 
desirability of expanding the world total of international trade. 
But the persuasive power of such generalities and apparently 
arbitrarily selected targets is as nothing to that of a detailed, brass- 
tacks examination of all the facets of the problem, with their 
interrelations, past history and future prospects. That is what 
Mr Abrams and his contributors have prcvided. 

The book is constructed with a sense of logical development 
and a determination to take first things first—rare in works of 
collaboration ; the contributors have worked as a well-balanced 
team. The first four chapters deal respectively with the raison 
d@étre of international trade, with the balance of payments, with 
the relations between domestic economic policy and international 
trade, and with the Bretton Woods organisations. The next con- 
siders the matter region by region—the USA, the Empire, Con- 
tinental Europe, the USSR, Latin America and the Middle 
East. The next, after summing up the calculations which justify 
the 175 per cent export target, discusses the specific problems 
and prospects of shipping, coal, cotton and the tourist trade. 
This is followed by a chapter of miscellany, dealing with design 
in export goods, with market research and with advertising ; and 
Mr Abrams sums up, in the final chapter, with a general impres- 
sion of the outlook. 

This general impression can be described neither as optimistic 
nor as pessimistic. The solution of Britain’s export problem 
depends only partly on Britain’s own actions ; world prosperity 
and a high total volume of world trade are essential to her success, 
and both depend overwhelmingly on the policy of America, first 
in maintaining her own activity and buying power and secondly 
in making dollars available to the rest of the world. Britain’s 
own task, of modernising backward industry, attaining higher 
managerial standards and a new attitude of mind among wage 
earners, emerges as formidable but not impossible. America’s 


success is also problematic ; Mr Abrams shows in a telling series 
of quotations how well the administrators understand the situa- 
tion and how far-sighted are the measures which they have 
planned, but he is under no illusions as to the backing which 
they may expect to get from public opinion. 

Not all the contributors, as one might expect, are of «qual ex- 
cellence. 


Mr Oleg Hoefiding stands out among the regional 
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vanced factories show a tendency towards order, seemliness, de- 
cency, design which will be usual practice in another generation or 
so. Already it is difficult to attract workers to the jail-like mills. 
The writer of the article infers that good design is to some 
extent a luxury. I maintain that there is no side of British in- 
dustry which can afford any longer the luxury of doing without 
so fundamental a part of its sales drive. It would be unfortunate 
indeed if the Council’s first exhibition “Britain can make it,” 
which was necessarily limited to consumer goods should, for this 
reason, be taken as evidence that the Council is unaware of heavy 
industry’s design problems. I feel sure the Council realizes that 
2 society which pays insufficient attention to the design of its capi- 
tal equipment wil] never attain a really first-rate standard in its 
consumer goods. Design, like peace, is indivisible-—Yours faith- 
fully, GorRDON RUSSELL. 
Kingcombe, Campden, Gloucestershire 


Smuts Puts the Clock Back 


S1r,—Criticism of General Smuts’s policy towards Indians in 
South Africa as in your issue of January 25th should surely take 
notice of the difference in birth rates between the Indian and white 
races. If we here were faced with the prospect of being swamped 
by the reproductive rate of a race different from us in tradition and 
culture, we also would, I imagine, fall to drastic measures. It is 
always surprising to me how rarely our statesmen mention the 
danger to world stability from the fecundity of the Asiatic— 
Yours faithfully, HENRY MEULEN 

31 Parkside Gardens, S.W.19 


Publications 


analysts, Miss Jean Bird, for different reasons, among those treat- 
ing specific industries. Both Mr F. Clark; dealing with market 
research, and Dr Friedlander, discussing advertising, make one 
wish that they could have brought a touch of imagination as 
well as competence and clarity to the job ; the subject of which 
they each study one aspect is, after all, that of public relations 
in economic matters, and neither in quantity nor in quality does 
it get the treatment that it deserves. There are gaps elsewhere, 
too. The Far East is left entirely untouched ; the section on the 
Empire is overwhelmingly devoted to the Dominions, paying no 
attention to the prospects, which bulk large and hopefully ‘n many 
people’s minds, of the large-scale development of backward areas. 
There is, perhaps in a spirit of resignation, no discussion, by any 
of the contributors, of any alternative or complementary structure 
to the open multilateral system, whether consisting of a network 
of bulk-purchase agreements or of the deliberate harmonising <nd 
compensating, during reconstruction, of the capital equip-nent 
of various countries. Indeed, the reconstruction needs of Brita:n 
herself are rather taken for granted than evaluated and analysed. 

Possibly some of these shortcomings may be remedied in a 
later edition. For this is a book which, topical as it may be, 
should see many editions. No other gives, or is likely to give, 
a view at once so full, so precise, so clear and so stimulating, of 
Britain’s No. 1 problem. No journalist, Member of Parlianent, 
industrialist or business man in any way concerned with foicign 
trade should miss it ; while the ordinary intelligent citizen may 
be grateful to Mr Abrams and his team for giving him the essen- 
tial facts in so attractive and easily assimilable a form. 


Americans in Persia 


“ Americans in Persia.’’ By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Faber and 
Faber. 293 pages. 18s. 
Dr MILLSPAUGH’S position as Administrator-General of the 
Finances of Persia in 1922-27 and 1943-45 makes him eminently 
well qualified to discuss the Persian problem. The main interest 
of this bock lies in Dr Millspaugh’s account of the policies of 
the three Great Powers in Persia during the war years and the 
methods by which they pursued their policies. He was an eye- 
witness of the events he describes, and gives a clear account of 
the various trends of policy.. He shows how Soviet policy 
throughout the war years was designed to obtain “a preferred 
and privileged position, political and economic,” for the USSR. 
“Until that end is attained.” he writes, “the Soviet Government 
wil] not be interested in stability or good government in Persia. 
Chaos serves their purpose better than order. They want the 
kind of government that can be purchased, hoodwinked or inum!- 
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dated ” (p. 193). He attributes Soviet opposition to the Financial 
Mission to the fact that the Mission gaye strength to the Persian 
Government and won friends for it among the people, and aimed 
at treating foreign traders impartially.. In so far as American 
policy in Persia is concerned, Dr Millspaugh accuses the State 


Department of failure to co-ordinate American policy in Persia ~~ 


and of refusing to accept the implications of the international 
responsibilities accepted by the USA. 

The earlier part of the book is devoted to a short description 
of the internal Persian background, the Shuster Mission of I911 
and the first Millspaugh Mission. Then follows a relatively de- 
tailed account of the activities of the Second Mission, the difficul- 
ties which it met in its relations with the Persians and with the 
representatives of the three Great Powers and the various factors 
which contributed to its failure. In dealing with the internal, 
i.e., Persian, aspect of the problem, Dr Millspaugh tends to over- 
emphasise the defects of Persian administration and society in 
general, and perhaps fails to give due weight to Persian criticisms 
of the Mission and its methods. The final chapter discusses pos- 
sible future developments and Russian co-operation, which the 
writer considers a pre-requisite to the solution of the Persian 
problem. ‘Internally, he sees representative government and 
financial reform as the keynote to reconstruction. He doubts the 
ability of Persia to save herself, and proposes therefore that the 
task of internal guidance be entrusted to the three Great Powers. 
Unless these Powers can find a way to co-operate effectively in 
such an enterprise, he considers it unlikely that anything con- 
structive can be achieved. 


Russian Population 


“ The Population of the Soviet Union : History and Prospects.’’ 
By Frank Lorimer. League of Nations, Geneva. 289 pages. 
' 15s. 3 


Dr FRANK Lorimer, of Princeton University, has made a very 
thorough and extensive study of Soviet population. As his pub- 
lishers rightly say: “He is concerned at once with the dynamics 
of population growth and with the ethnic and economic back- 
ground and economic evolution of the vast area with which he 
deals.” Partly, perhaps, because of .its scope, Dr Lorimer’s work 
sometimes makes the impression of a vast and elaborate structure 
built on statistical sand. For Russian population statistics are 
incomplete, vague and unreliable ; it is sufficient. to recall that 
the Government’s displeasure with the results of the population 
census of 1937 was enough for. that census to be entirely sup- 
pressed and for the very able and conscientious ‘statisticians who 
were in charge of it to be engulfed by the great purge that was 
then in progress. The census of 1937 revealed an alarming deficit 
in population. It showed the total Soviet population at 165 million 
or sO conypared with an expected total of roughly 180 million—the 
total shown in the officially approved census of 1939 was 170 
million. The informed reader takes, therefore, somewhat sceptic- 
ally Dr Lorimer’s view that “the 1939 data are presumably more 
accurate as regards all purely objective inquiries.” 

However, “ the broad outlines of the account—says the author— 
have greater validity than many of its constituent parts.” And 
some of the author’s broad guesses and estimates have the quality 
of revealing approximations to admittedly inaccessible truth. The 
projections of Soviet population trends into the future are of 
special interest. Projections previously made have now been 
reviewed by the author in the new light of Russia’s estimated 
war losses, actual and potential. Thus the population of the 
Soviet Union is expected to amount to 222 million in 1970, 
whereas a projection not adjusted to losses caused by the war 
showed a population of 251 million in that same year. Twenty- 
five years after the war Russia’s losses through increased mortality 
and reduced fertility will amount to nearly 30 million souls! 
This may still be a rather conservative estimate, since the official 
Russian figures may well have understated the actual losses of 
the war and since the author makes no allowance for such post- 
war disturbances as famines. Even so, the growth of Soviet 
population will still be rapid, and the Soviet Union will still be 
much “ younger ” than the rest of Europe. By 1970, 35 per cent 
of its people will be under 20 years of age—only 21 per cent of 
the Western European population will belong to that age group. 
Fifteen per cent of Western European society will then consist 
of men and women older than 65 years—in Russia the same age 
group will form only 8 per cent of the population. But Soviet 
Russia, too, will be approaching “maturity.” Its people will be 
much “older ” in 1970 than they were in 1940, when 45 per cent 


of the whole Soviet population were reported as younger thar 
20 years. 


Shorter Notices 
Select Reading Lists for Colonial Studies. Nuffield College. II, 


Colonial Economics. 
Press. Is. 


The bibliography on colonial affairs, which is being compiled under 
the auspices of Nuffield College, is designed primarily for the benefit 
of members of the Colonial Service. Judged by this number, on 
colonial economics, the bibliography should be of great value to all 
who are interested in the colonies. Its great length shows that there 
is no justification for pleading ignorance as an excuse for indifference 
on the part of the British people towards their colonial empire. 


“ The Colonial Office from Within.’’ By Sir Cosmo Parkinson. 
Faber and Faber. 157 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Sir Cosmo Parkinson was permanent head of the Colonial Office 
from 1937 to 1942. His book is a short, engaging review of the 
changes in that department over the years from 1909, when - Sir 
Cosmo was first connected with it. This is no critical survey of 
Colonial Office organisation. The author,.-who gives -one-and-a- 
half out of about 150 by no means closely printed pages, to the 
idiosyncrasies of the Colonial Office Lift, does not intend that it 
should be. The book’s chief appeal will be to those who already 
have connections with the Colonial Office and Colonial Service. 
But ‘for -others who wish to know. how ‘this rather complicated 
department works, the book also has virtues; it is short, readable, 
and informative. 


“Industrial Peace and the Wagner Act.’’ By Theodore R. 
Tserman. McCraw-Hill. 91 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This booklet, written by an expert, will be of value to anybody 
interested in the history and future of American labour relations. 


“Labour Party Year Book, 1946-47.’’ Edited by the Research 
Department of the Labour Party. 567 pages. Paper 6s. 8d. 
Cloth 8s. 2d. 


This is the first issue of the Year Book since 1932. It contains, 
among other facts, information about the development of the Labour 
Movement since the General Election, about the work of the 
Government “Departments, and a number of statistical tables and 
directories. This comprehensive survey should be of value to the 
general public. 


Institute of Colonial Studies. Oxford 


“ The City’s Finances.’’ Manchester City Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment. 48 pages. 


Manchester Corporation have produced an excellent and attractive 
booklet showing, in coloured pictorial statistics, the main features of 
the City’s finances. The excellent diagrams cover not only strictly 
financial matters, but also details about infant mortality, school 
population, and housing and other social problems. 


“ A Guide to Official Publications on Building.’’ By Colin Penn. 


Published for the Royal Institute of British Architects by 
the Architectural Press. 6s. 


A useful guide to the voluminous literature on building and 
building materials, with some valuable background information, 
by the author, under the subject headings. 







From The Economist of 1847 


March 6, 1847 
[From an article on the Ten Hours’ Factory Bill] 






No persons are more acutely convinced than we are 
that more leisure and less toil are desirable for the working 
classes, no. persons more ardently wish than we do that 
our females and our children were spared, by the amply- 
remunerated toils of their fathers and brothers, the necessity 
for undergoing irksome labour; but we are thoroughly 
convinced that this can only be brought about, or approxi- 
mated to, by perfect freedom, giving the utmost possible 
abundance. There must be an abstinence from that inter- 
ference, on the part of the Government, which is always 
costly and never productive, and only imposes an extra 
degree of toil to pay its cost, after the wants of the 
labourer are supplied. The enormous expenses of the 
Government, increased unhappily year after year, and more 
this year than any one, with one exception, since the peace, 
is amongst the causes of the severe toil and little leisure 
of the productive classes, and not the least advantage of 
perfect freedom will be to diminish its expense and lessen 
its demands on the sinews of labour. While the Govern- 
ment. is making almost unheard of demands on the capital 
and labour of Great Britain, while their produce is exposed 
in the foreign markets to keen competition, it seems to us 
one of the least wise things that ever was sanctioned, for 
the Prime Minister and some of the Cabinet to give their 
countenance to a measure for imposing restrictions on the 
hours of toil and the running of machinery, by which alone 
that vast expense can be supplied. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Third Arm 


(From Our US 


CCORDING to the little descriptive booklet: that awaits 

visitors to the huge white marble building where, since 
1935, the justices of the Supreme- Court of the United States 
have had their official being, “ Our government is divided into 
three separate and equal branches, so constituted that each 
functions freely within the limits of its constitutional authority, 
though open to check by one or both of the others if attempt 
be made to exercise powers not granted by the Constitution.” 

For almost a decade, the third arm of government has rarely 
been in the news. The restlessness of men like Mr Byrnes, in 
the judicial interval between his legislative and his executive 
phase, has been matched by more than one of his former col- 
leagues. With-the exception of Mr Rutledge, who came to the 
Supreme Court from the post of Dean of a Law School, fol- 
lowed by that of Judge of the Court of Appeals, and the 
questionable exception of Mr Frankfurter, whose law courses 
were, after all, a recognised nursery for New Deal administra- 
tors, the entire Court is now composed of men with recent 
service in major executive or legislative posts. Perhaps that is 
why the Court is not too composed—the echo of each other’s 
footsteps in the unaccustomed quiet might easily get on the 
nerves of men, not past their prime, suddenly removed from 
the bustle and strain and spotlight of the—till now—more 
vivid arms of government. 

But an inverted parallel with the years 1933-37 is now 
bringing the Court into the centre of attention. The decision 
in the case of Anderson versus Mount Clemens Pottery Co., 
which touched off the “ portal-to-portal pay” suits, now 
amounting to several billions*, and the pending decision on Mr 
John L. Lewis, are matters which concern far wider groups of 
people than the immediate litigants. And beyond these specific 
cases, is the Court’s position as a political institution. 

In 1933 and 1934, despairing Republicans could offer each 
cther the partial comfort of saying, “ Anyhow, we still have 
the Court.” And the decisions of 1934 and 1935 indicated 
that they did. Today, Democrats are trying to look from the 
White House over the dome of the Capitol to the peaked roof 
beyond. In their eyes, now is the time for the good men of the 
Court—seven Roosevelt and two Truman appointees, all except 
Mr Burton of indubitably Democratic origin—to come to the 
aid of the Party. 

x 

But in today’s American context the matter is not so simple. 
When the New Deal’s record legislative output reached a 
Supreme Court composed of Chief Justice Hughes and Justices 
Van Devanter, McReynolds, Brandeis, Sutherland, Butler, 
Stone, Roberts and Cardozo, a group whose advancing years 
raised the Court’s average age to 70 in 1935 for the first time 
in American history, the question repeatedly presented was 
whether Acts of Congress were constitutional. One by one, 
the Court knocked out the major New Deal measures. The 
negative unanimity it achieved over Mr Schechter’s sick 
chicken—whose death was generalised into the death of the 
National Recovery Act—was not always maintained, but in 
less than two years it effectively upset eight major pieces of 
legislation. The Roosevelt counter-attack followed. 

But the last Federal law upset by the Court was in May, 





* The Supreme Court first ruled that wages based on hours of 
work should cover all time spent by workers on company premises, 
from entering the “portal” to leaving it. This decision brought a 


wave of union claims (recently totalling $5.8 billion) and the Court 
ordered a review of the case by a Federal District Court which 
dismissed the claims. Congress is now seeking a ban on all “ portal ” 
wage claims. 


Editorial Staff) 


1936 ; in a manner reminiscent of the House of Lords at the 
time of Britain’s liberal revolution, the Court defeated a pro- 
posed change in structure by itself behaving in the manner 
which the structural change would have induced. With the 
substitution of only one Justice—Black for Van Devanter—in 
1937 it upheld the National Labour Relations Act, the Social 
Security Act, the Regulation of Public Utility Holding Com- 
panies, the Home Owners Loan Corporation Act, and slightly 
changed versions of some of the Acts—farm mortgage mora- 
torium, railway labour—that it had thrown out before. Perhaps 
the most telling evidence of the majority’s altered view is the 
fact that in the 1937-38 term of Court, Justice Brandeis dis- 
sented only twice. So even before Mr Roosevelt got the Court, 
through continued tenure on his part and death and retirement 
on the part of the Justices, the Republicans had lost it. In 
reversed circumstances, what are the Democrats’ prospects? 

Now, most of the questions likely to come before the Court 
are not likely to be questions of constitutionality. The Repub- 
licans are not coming in with a sheaf of innovations ready to 
offer as law. Their major legislative proposals, to the state 
legislatures as well as to Congress, largely concern the single 
subject of labour. Fewer Court rulings on the constitutionality 
of statutes can therefore be expected, and the great majority 
of cases reaching the Courts will be brought under statutes 
that are themselves not in doubt or under the familiar guaran- 
tees of the Constitution itself. 

* 


In these circumstances, the major issue before the Supreme 
Court may be that of its own function. The Court of 1933 
appeared to have a large measure of unanimity with regard to 
the subject matter of New Deal legislation, and to act on that 
basis. Today’s Court may have a comparable predilection for 
a roughly definable political position, but it appears to be 
divided on the appropriateness of acting on that basis. 

The issue goes deep into political theory. During the New 
Deal years, a philosophy of law developed which might claim 
ancestry by the Yale Law School out of the Department of 
Justice. Its main thesis was that the law is what the judges 
say it is; their reference to precedent and the like is sancti- 
monious hokum which puts a dignified cover over what the 
judges think is appropriate substance. If this is true, then any 
judge consciously or subconsciously starts with what he 
regards as a good decision, and works up reasons to back that 
decision. By adherents of this philosophy, the majority judges 
of the Supreme Court in the early New Deal years are taken 
as examples of subconscious judges, and the stigma of reac- 
tionary is likely also to be applied to contemporaries who do 
not believe that a justice’s own opinion on the rights of a given 
case ought to enter into the opinion that is handed down in 
some Monday morning’s batch of decisions. Ironically, the 
logic of this philosophy leads the New Dealers to approve of 
judicial decisions which represent the minority position in the 
country—which is exactly what the New Dealers accused the 
“Nine Old Men” of doing a decade ago. 

The alternative view is less an argument regarding the likeli- 
hood of judges’ views on the substance of statutes playing 4 
part in their decisions as an argument in favour of courts 
recognising the maximum breadth of legislative initiative. 
According to this view, whether or not a law is a good law 3s 
not the Court’s function to say ; rather, it is whether or not the 
legislature making the law stayed within reasonable constitu- 
tional limits when passing it. Much of the personal feeling 
on the Court, as evidenced in the Jackson-Black outburst of 
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last year, in the Frankfurter-Douglas difficulties, and in the 
appointment of Mr Vinson, veteran composer of many execu- 
tive agency feuds, as Chief Justice, stems from this divergence 
of phi y. ; 

The Democrats may therefore find that some appointees 
who were staunch supporters of New Deal substance before 
they became justices, now regard the subject matter of statutes 
as no longer their speciality. And some of those whose deci- 
sions have followed New Deal tendencies most regularly may 
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be susceptible to the effects of the new climate in the country, 
This is a Court of relatively young men, most of whom have 
had legislative and executive experience. Even more than the 
Courts in the days when Mr Dooley wrote about them, they 
may have a predilection for the election returns. 

But with labour now turning to its old enemy, the Courts, 
in an effort to redress a legislative balance shifting against it, 
the third arm of government will over the next months be 
exercising its full share of power. 


America’s External Budget 


(By an Economic Correspondent) 


T HAT the evolution of America’s future commercial and 
financial transactions with the rest of the world will be of 
hardly less importance than that of Britain in the nineteenth 
century is a commonplace. The unknown factor is what form 
this evolution will take or, more precisely, what will be the 
size, ingredients, and degree of stability of the American balance 
of payments. 

One of the most interesting features in America’s current 
transactions with other countries is the change between their 
pre-war and post-war size and composition. This change is 
shown in the following table, which shows the figures for the 
average of the three years, 1937-39, and for 1946, the first post- 
war year. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Millions of Dollars) 




















Receipts Expenditure 
1937-39 1946* 1937-39 1946* 
GON ics eenikn sabia oeen4teakoaae 3,200 , 12,000 . 2,454 5,000 
Other receipts (or expenditure)... 1,138 3,100 1,336 1,950 
Including :— 
Shipping and freight ........ eae 269 i 345 es 
MEE ss 0 v:tedicba to 6 in Sealab a aie 133 cs 314 se 
Interest and dividends ......5... 567 600 242 160 
Miscellaneous ......ccceeeseceee 169 oe 435 os 
SORE inc. beisN ove ddabee 4,338 15,100 3,790 6,950 
Difference financed by :— 
Unilateral transfers (net) ........ +. 3,400 
Capital and gold (net) .........- 548 4,750 
ME cs cnadaswidednawaven 4,338 15,100 | 4,338 | 15,100 


The size of America’s external budget has risen greatly, 
especially on the export side. Total receipts in 1946 were three 
and a half times as high as during 1937-39, while expenditure 
less than doubled. The gap between current receipts and 
expenditure rose from an average of $548 million in 1937-39 
to no less than $8,150 million in 1946. More than half the 
exports of goods and services had to be financed by unilateral 
transfers (that is, grants and relief payments), by lending and, 
to a small extent, by drafts of importing countries upon their 
dollar and gold resources. 

The ingredients of the balance have changed significantly. 
Imports of merchandise barely doubled and other income rose 
by less than fifty per cent. On the other hand, exports of 
merchandise in 1946 were nearly four times as high as in the 
pre-war years ; other receipts more than doubled, partly as a 
result of the growth in income from shipping services. 

The first question, obviously, is whether the balance of pay- 
ments will continue on its present scale. Although it has grown 
enormously during the war, the gross total is still appreciably 
smaller, relatively to the population, than that of Great Britain. 
But this is no criterion, for America’s economic make-up differs 
from Britain’s; for example, America needs nothing like 
Britain’s food imports. Nevertheless, if America is to play a role 
in international trade in the twentieth century comparable to 
that of Britain in the nineteenth, the size of its current exports 
of goods and services would not seem to be unusually high. 

The major problem (which is strikingly brought home by 
the figures of the first fuli peace-time year) is how the present 








rate of exports of goods and services is to be financed in the 
future. The authors of an article in the December issue of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin took an optimistic view of 1947. They 
assumed a reduction in the exports of merchandise to $11 
billion. If “ Other Receipts” amounted to some $3 billion, the 
dollar bill for the rest of the world would be about $14 billion. 
They assumed, further, that imports would rise to $6 billion, or 
$63 billion if newly-mined gold were included. If “ Other 
Expenditure ” was the same as in 1946, that is some $2 billion, 
total current expenditure would be $84 billion, leaving a gap 
of $54 billion to be financed from other sources. They recog- 
nised that unilateral transfers (exclusive of supplies sent to 
occupied areas) would drop to about $1 billion and, on a 
number of assumptions, reached the conclusion that only $33 
billion remained to be financed, a task that could be accom- 
plished without undue strain by drafts upon the British line of 
credit, by the Export-Import Bank, and by the two Bretton 
Woods institutions, the International Bank and the Monetary 
Fund. They also drew attention to another source of finance, 
that is the dollar and gold resources of foreign countries ; 
towards the end of 1946, the gold and dollar resources in the 
hands of foreign monetary authorities alone amounted to more 
than $19 billion, against $114 billion at the end of 1945. 
* 


The estimates for 1947 (even these are based on some opti- 
mistic assumptions) do not answer the question about the future 
size of America’s transactions with the rest of the world. If 
these are to be maintained at anything approaching present 
present levels ($14-15 billions a year), a gap of $7-8 billion re- 
mains to be filled in the future when no more unilateral transfers 
can be expected, and when foreign countries will have reduced 
their gold and dollar holdings to the size of working balances. 
The question therefore resolves itself into whether or no the 
United States will provide dollars, by purchasing foreign goods 
and services and by lending to the tune of $7-8 billion a year. 
Stated in this form, there is a strong presumption that the 
answer will be no, that the size of America’s transactions with 
the rest of the world will not be maintained indefinitely at the 
present level, even if allowance is made for any possible fall 
in prices. Nevertheless, there is equally no justification for the 
belief that the scale of transactions will decline to the pre-war 
level, or that ultimately it will not reach and even exceed 
present levels. The prospect is for a marked dip in the curve, 
beginning this year, followed by a long-term rise. But the dip 
may be quite substantial. 

At first sight the prospect for higher imports of goods and 
services does not seem bright. The temper of the present 
Congress suggests that too much should not be expected from 
the forthcoming Conference of the International Trade Organi- 
sation in April. Yet, the underlying trends are not gloomy. 
America can reasonably be expected to have a growing bill for 
raw materials, both through an expansion in imports and a 
reduction in exports. Tourist expenditure abroad may be 
expected to increase substantially. But it will take years before 
these trends will add many billions to present imports. Again, 
America can reasonably be expected to continue foreign lend- 
ing, in the near future mainly through Government agencies 
and later also by a resumption of private lending. But the 
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epee b increase in overseas expenditure and lending cannot 
expected to reach anything like $7-8 billion a year in the 
near future—and lending leads to a contra entry for interest. 
Any detailed assessment of prospects reinforces the conclusion 
that the size of America’s external budget will fall—probably 
markedly—before it will rise again. 

The second question, whether the country’s external budget 


is likely to remain reasonably stable from year to year has © 


already been partly answered by the conclusion drawn from the 
present gap between imports and exports of goods and services. 
It will also depend, in no small measure, on the prospects of 
the American economy as a whole. Obviously, the size of 
imports and exports of goods and services is closely related to 
the level of internal economic activity. And ‘there are few in 
this country optimistic enough to say that the trade cycle has 
been éliminated. There is still much talk of a backlog of unsatis- 
fied demand ; but no one knows how much of it wiii become 
effective ; there is an enormous unsatisfied demand in China. 
The disturbing element is (apart from the running down of 
accumulated savings) the unfavourable income-price. ratio that 
has developed, especially in the lower income categories. 

In a booklet issued by the Department of Commerce in 1943 
oars “ The United States in the World Economy ”) Mr. Hal 

B. Lary wrote: 

It would be tragic indeed if-the United States,-after a period 
of renewed full pacticipation in the world economy, were to 
permit another “abrupt fall in the ‘supply of dollars to. disturb 
the recreated international trading ~and -finaricial mechanism, 
whether wilfully through increased trade restrictions, carelessly 
through the misbehaviour of--foreign investment, or involun- 
tarily through the improper functioning of the domestic 
economy. Commercial and investment policies, however, are 
susceptible of intelligent determination -and should. no longer 
constitute such disturbing elements as in the past. The func- 
tioning of the American economy as a whole beyond question 
presents the most baffling problems. On the solution of these 
problems through the maintenance of a high and reasonably 
stable level of economic activity in the United States the 
interests of this country and other countries are most clearly 
and indisputably un¢ted. 

Mr. Lary’s warning has become urgent, for present indica- 
tions point unmistakably to a fall in the supply of dollars. 


American Notes 


The Price of Greatness _ : 


A Republican Congress which found economy in government 

10 be one ofits most effective campaign slogans is rapidly being 
presented with a bill_of international costs with which it had not 
reckoned. It is discovering, almost .overnight, that it is not 
cheap to be a Great Power. The British fuel crisis aroused the 
Cassandras 10 cries that Britain would be forced to abdicate and 
that the United States must be prepared to step into. her part 
at short notice. Mr Walter Lippmann wrote, more moderately, of 
the forced and disorderly liquidation of .so many British. external 
commitments that the whole situation in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
will become inordinately more difficult to manage peaceably. 

In: the most exaggerated comment there was a trace of a desire 
to wear the lion’s skin before the lion is really dead. But even 
the friends of Britain were beginning to admit publicly that the 
Joan granted in 1945 was likely to prove insufficient. In Greece 
and Palestine Britain prepared to shed some of the load. 

The Administration is preparing to request Congress for a loan 
of $400 million for relief and military assistance to Greece, basing 
its plea on a frank recognition of the dangers of Soviet expansion 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Mr Hoover has returned from his. 
mission to Germany and Austria with some suggestions for 
making relief more efficient, more economical and more likely to 
be repaid, but the immediate burden of his report is the urgent 
need for more food for the children, the aged and the “ normal. 
consumer.” Mr Truman has transmitted to Congress his request 
for funds for the International Refugee Organisation. The 
Secretary of State has protested ageinst the cuts in Army expendi- 
ture as they affect relief for the occupied countries ; the fate of 
Mr Truman’s estimate of $350 million for relief for the liberated 
countries still hangs in the balance. General MacArthur has 


made it clear that he musi have either more food or more soldiers 
in Japan. And there were many doubts whether the threatened 
cuts in the appropriations for the Armed Forces did not deprive 
General Marshal] of his trump card at Moscow. 
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It is at last becoming crystal clear that there can be no bi- 
partisan foreign policy conveniently insulated from domestic 
affairs:; that to play the part of the greatest Power takes thought, 
and money, and men. There has not been much time to study 
the role, and it is thrust upon the United States at a moment 
when..the party in power is pledged to cut down the functions 
and the cost of government both at home and abroad. Mr 
Truman’s speech in Texas this week will almost certainly put the 
alternatives of this ‘historic choice before the country. But an 
even heavier responsibility lies upon the internationalists of the 
Republican Party, who will have to persuade their economy bent 
oateagues that peace is a good: investment. 


* * x 


“ Republican ’’ Trade Agreements 


The Executive Order covering the future pattern of trade 
agreements was published last week by President Truman. 
Government officials in Washington maintain that this Bipartisan 
Agreement secures the Cordell Hull tariff policy from any major 
reversal, and Republican Party spokesmen are eloquent on the 
concessions made to the Minority Party in Congress. 

Overseas observers, however, will be rather more suspicious. 
The United States now reserves to itself the right to withdraw 
all concessions wherever imports “ threaten” domestic producers, 
and the Tariff Commission is empowered to exercise a constant 
patrol‘against imports, and to recommend modification, or with- 
drawal, of tariff concessions whenever such “injuries” are in 
sight. The Commission will operate to some degree in public, 
and it must publish the results of individual analyses. The 
Commerce Department will exercise a similar control over export 
prospects, and all trade pacts must contain most-favoured-nation 
provisions securing the United States fully against any ume 
discrimination. 

This “compromise” may be better for Mr Truman than a 
trial of strength in the 1947 Congress. But while it does noi 
restore the tariff autonomy of Congress—powers which wrecked 
every major move -for tariff. reductions before. 1934—it is a very 
sad relapse from recent practice. The Tariff Commission ‘is 
certainty more than a partisan body, and has~ producéd some 
excellent and detached surveys of tariff possibilities. But it must 
now operate against a background of continual clamour from 
every type of industrial interest, and that clamour will become 
almost irresistible as business activity falls away. If all nations 
take this pattern at the Geneva Conference next month (and the 
United States has less justification »than any other nation):. the 


world trade climate is likely: to continie bleak and unpromising. 


z fae * 


ss : Magnificent Prosperity.”’ 


Life is flowing strongly’ along the Pacific coast, where Cali- 
fornians wait no longer for Townsend pensioners from the Middle 
West, but watch the surge of industrial -activity -released by- war 
contracts, and speculate on the possibility of vast new markets 
in the, Far East for US manufactures... Hot-Gospellers.. and 
ecdysiasts still flourish; but for'1947 a more suitable example of 
Californian vigour would be Mr Amadeo Giannini, head of the 
Bank of America with its §00 branches and its record of expansion 
which is-still regarded with something like suspicion by the more 
conservative financiers of the eastern States. 

Moved by this mellow climate, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr John W. Snyder, quite recently delivered a speech in San 
Francisco on the “magnificently prosperous condition” of the 
nation. Certainly Mr .Snyder,.was. not.talking against the book, 
as can be seen from the preliminary figures for 1946 now issued 
by the Commerce Department : — 





i939 1945 1946 
(billion dollars) 

Govt. expenditures ............... 16.0 . 83.6 35.0 
Private capital formation ......... 10.9 9.1 32.0 
Consumer expenditures :— eg 

durable goods .................. 6.4 7.7 14.0 
non-durable ................0000+ 32.6 65.6 77.0 
REEVES cs occheaes. Bub biaitabese 22.7 33.2 36.0 
Gross national product ......... 88.6 199.2 194.0 


A substantial part of this expansion in dollar incomes follows, 
of course, from rising price-levels. 
above all former peaks, and while wholesale commodity prices 
aliogether remain below 1920 tops, the uptrend following th’ 





In 1946, farm prices soared. 
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collapse of the Price Control Act last summer was certainly the 
sharpest movement on record. The Labour Bureau index of 
living costs (1935-39=100) was 99.4 in 1939, 128.4 in 1945, and 
above 153 in December last. 

The dollar figures thus require a substantial deflation before 
the physical volume of activity can be measured. But a more 
fe‘thful indicator of progress is the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
of industrial production (1935-39= 100) which held steadily on a 
new plateau above 180 through the autumn months, after dipping 
below 150 in the reconvecsion period. The 1939 average for th:s 
index was 109 and the present level far surpasses any previous 
peace-time peak. 

The employment record moreover, is one of equal encourage- 
ment. Apart from the boom in farm employment, the Reserve 
Board records the following changes since 1939:— 





1939 1943 1945 1946 

non-farm employment in -millions) 
Manufacturing _............ 10.1 17.4 15.0 15.0 
MMOMAIOTE. © oncinieeopagsonst 2.9 3.6 3.8 4.0 
MME 3. cla Ay stesus beats cc 6.6 70 7.2 8.2 
Finance, etc. ............... 4.1 4.1 4.6 5.3 
Total 30.3 40. = 38.1 40.6 


The surge of productive power from V-J Day. onwards is cer- 
tainly worth stressing when’ it is recalled that the problem of 
adapting resources brought fears of serious unemployment and 
deflation late in 1945, and that industry through that winter and 
spring was at times nearly paralysed by strikes in key industries. 


* * * 


For How Long ? 


For Mr Snyder, apparently, the path is clear. In San Fran- 
cisco, at least, he declared himself to be free from fears of 
depression, and maintained that inflationary price movements and 
possible labour disturbances were the only “ national liabilities ” in 
sight.. Industry, however, still bemused by the depression years, 
is more than a little suspicious of present good fortune, and almost 
every forecast indicates that most executives are looking for some 
recession in the not far distant future. 

There is now a solid basis for estimating the gross ved of 
national expenditures that will be necessary to sustain full employ- 
ment, assuming a fair stability of price levels from this point 
onwards, and assuming the present labour force of about 60 
millions. Over the latter half of 1946, the unemployment figures 
were fairly constant at an average monthly level of 2 millions. 
And industry was by its¢lf sustaining that level of employment, for, 
although government é€xpenditures of goods ‘an@@services wére 
excessive by any .pre-war standard, the net ih Bray of State 
and Federal governments Over 1946 altogéthér ave made no 
more than a relatively modest contribution to the national product. 
The slack, of course, was taken up by the. formidable expansion in 
2uOss private capital formation from. a 1939 figure of $10.9 billion 
10. $32 billion. 

In this total, constructional work of all types showed an appfe- 
ciable advance, the dollar total advancing from $3.6 to $8 billion, 
while industrial expenditures for durable equipment were up fram 
ihe $5.5 billion of 1939 io $13 billion. Net exports: of goods and 
setvices at $5 billion, and inventory accumulation to the tune ‘of 
$6 billion also accounted for a, substantial part: of 1946 activity. + 

Residential construction .could. expand very considerably from 
it$ 1946 level of $3 billion—given the necessary stimulus fr 
State and Federal agencies—but the gross figure of $13 billion be 

equipment is almost double that of the 1930-39 yeariy average, and 
clearly reflects a great deal of rehabilitation work. Similary, the 
stimulus from inventory accuntulation in 1946—even when allow- 
ance is made for the fact thea much of it merely reflects rising 
prices—may_,not. be -easily repeated; while the export velume 
clearly hinges on the ability of the World Bank to develop channéls 
fot international lending. on. a.scale never befere- attained. ; 

These activities, with consumption, will determine the future 
national product. .In such a year as 1946, with.a distorted flow of 
cofsumer products as between.durable and non-durable goods, 
and with a very considerable backlog to overeome, it is clearly of 
little use to make elaborate calculations on the long-term propen- 
sity to consume, For what it is_.worth, however, m may. be noted 
that personal ‘savings accounted for about 12 per cent of income 
payments after taxes, against 9 per cent in 1939 and 24 per cent in 
1945, when the dearth of; outlets for personal inceme was still 
exercising its effect on consumption levels. Durable goods 2k- 


penditures in 1946 were double those of 1945 at $14 billion, 
despite the continuing.iand goute scarcity in many Tines. 
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So much capital equipment is still needed that the United States 
--relatively modest recessions apart—may be able to go on for 
quite a long time before any deflationary abyss yawns ahead. But 
population is still expanding, and the latest Labour Bureau survey 
predicts a total civilian work-force of 62.5 millions in 1950. To 
sustain full employment then will demand an even higher level of 
physical output than in 1946. In such a volatile economy as that 
of the United States even modest changes in capital expenditures 
act as a powerful-jever in either direction. If pressed for a fuller 
definition, Mr Snyder would, no doubt, bring in some reservations 
on the longer view. 


Budget Revision 


Congress seems to have fallen badly into arrears..with its fiscal 
procedure, for the Legislative Reorganisation Act Jast year pro- 
vided that a Joint Committee should by mid-February in ,€ach 
year submit a full legislative Budget for the ensuing fiscal year, 
complete with overall estimates of receipts and expenditures, and 
coupled with a-concurrent Congressional resolution fixing a definite 
ceiling on actual appropriations, 


The Committee has not yet finished its full. ‘task. In mid- 
February, however, without any particularly detailed analysis of 
White House estimates, it did decide upon heroic‘action and voted 
for a full $6 billion reduction in the Presidential. ‘expenditure esti- 
mate of $37.5 billion, Approval was general in the ‘House, where 
the Republican leadership took stern action against their more 
faint-hearted party members. In the «Senate, however, more 
cautious views prevailed. Senator Taft declared that $6 billion 
was a great deal of money to dispense with at one sweep and 
Senator Vandenburg, with an eye on foreign commitments, found 
himself unable to support the figures approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee and sternly denounced by the heads of the Service depart- 
ments as crippling, both in terms of occupation forces, and of 
development and training. 

The revised figures must now be accepted by both Houses. At 
least $4.5 billion will be taken from the Presidential figures, how- 
ever, for that figure has been agreed by the Senate, subject to the 
proviso that no major reduction will be made in the service esti- 
mates ; detailed figures have not been given, but the Committee’s 
earlier figures were believed to include a reduction of about $2 
billion in the service vote of $11.5 billion. 

There is, no doubt, a great deal to be said for drastic action, and 
the Republican Party has been bemused by its election pledges 
offering a simultaneous cut of 20 per cent in personal tax rates and 
a substantial reduction in public debt. . But it seems” altogether 
unlikely that the majority. party has gon€ the best, way about the 
task. Provision of a ceiling, without. very Sr: analysis. can 
only mean that all sorts of uséful_ expenditures’ will. be oto Ricci 
in order to make way for.other appropriations, ey: direct 
connection with electoral prospects.in 1948. . And is- force in 
the President’s conténtion that fust at this: time Congréss should 
be prepared to walk slowly“where internationakissues are involved. 

There is, too, an element of “unreality about presen Bee oe deh 
concerning the possible surplus andthe prot amoun 
reduction in 1947-48. The Budget 










maies Sof the afield esent? takes by. $a F the 
Presidential figure of 8 Chon, and calcak ‘or oe 
expenditure levels a tax cut of $3.5 billion WOU room for 


$3.5 billion of debt redemption. The Committee may be right, 
but the President’s figures were based on the assumption that 1946 
activity and incomes would continue without majdr interruption. 
On present tax. schedules, Treasury experts hold that receipts may 
decline by as much’ as one-third of any fall in the national income 
level. Meanwhile, so long as current activity lasts, and so long as 
present Budgetary plans. are in force, the. national income for the 
first time in nearly a decade will be receiving no material support 
from Federal deficits. 


* x x 


Shorter ‘Notes 


- The latest Fortune survey finds that any one of;five possible 
Republican contenders for the Presidency “could, if the election 
were held now, defeat Mr Truman as the Democratic candidate. 
aes 40 the: poll, Gevernor Dewey. would “receive 50 pet 
cent of the vote, to ‘Mr Fruman’s 28 per cent} Senator Varidenberz 
42 percent to Mr Trumah’s 27 per cent, Mr Stassen 40 per cent 
to. Mr Truman’s 25 per cent, Senator Taft 35 per cent to Mr 
Troman’s W ves cent, and Senator Bricker 39 per cent to Mr 
Truman’s 28 per cent. What is surpris'ng is to find Senator Taft, 
who wields so much power on Capito) Hill, lagging so signally. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





France and the Alliance 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


Ir goes without saying that a military pact with Britain should be 
popular in France. To most Frenchmen the alliance seems so 
obviously necessary and desirable for both countries that failure 
to conclude it would have been thought a singular lapse of states- 
manship. The unanimity of 608 votes marked the Assembly’s 
approval of the treaty. © 

Yet it would not do to ignore the sense of disappointment with 
which opinion on the French side. of the Channel -has greeted 
what seems to it to be a document of very. limited significance. 
After the unexampled upheaval of the last ten years, an alliance, 
many had thought, should be more than a bare promise of mutual 
military aid. There has been an element of wishful thinking on 
both sides at the root of this disappointment. If the British 
negotiators had hoped to include provisions for the. progressive 
harmonisation of the two economies—in fact, a widening of the 
productive resources of the sterling area—the French had hoped 
te see British policy towards Germany emerge from its present 
obscurity into the light—sharp enough, if not always entirely clear 
—of French thought on the subject. Both have been undeceived. 

It would be none the less wrong to see in this disappointment 
any French reluctance to enter the alliance. Everything which 
may commit Britain to what the French are accustomed to regard 
as a realist.c policy towards European problems will be welcomed 
by them. The French Communists, for example, have gone out 
of their way to emphasise that no permanent alliance can be satis- 
factory to the French unless it rests upon.an effective settlement 
of the German problem ; but, having made this reservation and 
given themselves the ground for later protest, the Communists 
have supported the alliance even in its present form. 

Most Frenchmen see the real danger for Europe not in actual 
German aggression, against which British aid can be expected to 
be automatic, howéver inconveniently late, but in the threat of 
aggression. This, indeed, was one of the knottiest problems of 
the negotiations ; the point to which the French held on through 
thick and thin was inclusion of “the threat of aggression.” But 
the threat of aggression—occupation of the Rhineland, tearing up 
of disarmament clauses, a growth of militant nationalism—can 
be met only by a satisfactory Allied settlement with Germany. 
Therefore the German treaty is to be regarded as the logical fore- 
runner of a real Franco-British alliance—not as its successor. 

In emphasising this, the Communists have doubtless had in 
mind the possibility that the British Government would not sup- 
port the French position at Moscow, and would oppose that out- 
right and international control of the Ruhr industrial area in which 
the French see their best hope of future security. All parties here, 
indeed, understand by “ security” a good deal more than merely 
military desiderata: it implies a settlement in which France can 
acquire something like economic equality with Germany. To the 
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French, this westward shift of the industrial centre of gravity in 
Europe would seem obviously to be also in the British interest. 
Hence the confusion of mind which arises from what seems often 
a British intention “to rebuild Germany even at the cost of 
France.” 

There is a feeling in France that the signature of a Franco- 
British alliance as the mere completion of the existing system of 
Franco-British-Soviet defence against Germany is only a phase, 
and a rather brief one, in the development of post-war power 
relationships. Unless the Big Four are substantially agreed on 
the broad lines of their German policies, this triangular system 
can have little real content. As they stand to-day, the treaties are 
provisional acts of goodwill which must be revised after. the 
German settlement, or else written off as decisive international 
engagements. 


Nationalism in South America 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


IN a century and a-half Latin American nationalism has passed 
through three phases.. The first. was the movement for inde- 
pendence from Spain and ‘Portugal. It was not supposed at that 
time that regional and particular interests would be so powerful 
as to lead to the creation of a number of independent states. 
Cultural background and political ideals showed no very great 
variations. It was geography that prevented the emergence of a 
Latin American federation comparable to the United States ; and 
Nature was assisted by the self-interest of the small ruling 
cliques, as well as by the absence of any serious menace from out- 
side, for which the protection offered by Great Britain and the 
United States was largely responsible. 

The second phase was much less recognised abroad as it was 
mainly one of literary expression. Once political independence 
had been secured and consolidated, even if political life was 
tumultuous and disturbed, thinking men in the later nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries began to ask “independent for 
what? ” This was the burden of the great patriotic writers, par- 
ticularly in Argentinu; Manuel Galvez and Ricardo Rojas are 
good examples. They were concerned with a critique of the 
cosmopolitan culture of cities, and sought to uncover and give 
form to the genuine historical and cultural tradition. 

The third phase is economic nationalism of the type which has 
become familiar. Most of the Latin American Republics have 
shown the symptoms in varying degrees. It is not exclusively 
economic in character. Development of national resources by 
national brains and brawn _is-usually. only. one aspect of a -pro- 
gramme which may include almost anything, from the revision of 
school text-books to the selective control of immigration. 

Most developments of Latin American nationalism since the 
phase of independence have stumbled over certain obstacles. 
Chief among them is the diversity of peoples. In English and 
French America the indigenous tribes were largely exterminated, 
or at least did not survive in numbers sufficient to affect the 
growth of those regions as areas of a European type. But in many 
parts of Latin America, particularly those where developed 
civilisations flourished before the conquest, the Indians have 
survived in millions. The racial problem is traditionally regarded 
with tolerance, if that is the right way to describe a wide process 
of actual miscegenation ; but the necessity of some degree of 
cultural assimilation, if a worthy and reasonable nationalism is 
really going to benefit the masses, has only recently been faced, 
and that mainly in Mexico. 

In certain Republics it is difficult to see how the pressure for 
national growth and enrichment can benefit the people at large 
unless the cultural problem is solved by a social transformation. 
Whatever one may think of the present mvod of Argentina, at 
least most of the people have been ready to believe that they 
will reap the benefits of a nationalistic policy. But in such coun- 
tries as Peru or Bolivia increased national strength and prestige or 
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an augmented national income, mean nothing to three-quarters 
of the population. What is needed in the Andes is an intensified: 
struggle against poverty, ignorance and disease. Otherwise, the 
creation of a strong national economy and freedom from the 
influence of foreign capital become little more than the slogans 
of a sensitive political dignity. Latin American governments have 
been too ready to assume that social progress must be promoted 
through a national consciousness artificially stimulated by heady 
draughts of anti-foreign propaganda. 

It is in Mexico that a strongly nationalistic policy has been 
pursued longest. That country began the belligerent phase of 
its great social and political evolution in 1910, and in 1917 a 
constitution was promulgated which proclaimed in principle the 
“ nationalisation of the sub-soil.” For some years the government 
was pre-occupied with more urgent functions, but an attempt was 
made to enforce the new laws in 1927. It led to much controversy 
with the United States. The six-year plan adopted by Cardenas 
in 1933 contained a new set of provisions, and expropriation of 
the oil companies was announced in 1938. This provoked em- 
phatic protests, and diplomatic relations between Great Britain 
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and Mexico were interrupted in the same year, not to be resumed 
until 1941. To-day the wells and properties are entirely worked 
and managed by Mexican direction and labour. It is difficult 
to know what the true financial position is, and whether the deal 
has been as profitable to the Mexican Government as it expected. 
Most of the production is consumed loca!ly. Meanwhile negotia- 
tions for final settlement of compensation due to British and 
Dutch interests have proceeded slowly and with many interrup- 
tions, being at present temporarily suspended. The points at 
issue concern firstly the outstanding claims of either side against 
the other, and, secondly, the different and more important ques- 
tion of valuation of the expropriated assets. 

In certain other respects the Mexican revolution has positive 
achievements to its credit. In its carly years it was very strongly 
nationalistic, and relations with the United States were consider- 
ably embittered. All this has now changed to an attitude of 
cordial friendship. Similacly the exclusion of foreigners and the 
ministers of religion from the teaching profession Jed to viclent 
conflicts with the Church which have given way to counsels of 
moderation. Much of the enthusiasm for popular education and 
certain aspects of the land reforms and of Jabour and social legis- 
lation have brought positive gains. 
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More recently it has been the nationalistic developments at 
the other end of the continent that have attracted attention. In 
the last two decades Argentina has passed through a period of 
national change and development ; partly as a result of preserving 
her neutrality in two wars she has become conspicuously rich. 
Fortunes can be made in Argentina with very little effort. She 
has made an active start with her own industrialisation, and in 
the Italian communiiy of immigrants and immigrant-origin some 
six million strong she. possesses a labour force which makes a 
lot of noise but also works hard. She suffers from certain handi- 
caps and from a shortage of technical leadership, but these very 
limitations arouse the spirit of emulation. The discovery that 
her. position in the world is generally a strong one creates a 
tendency to attribute any temporary difficulties to “foreign 
economic bondage.” — 

It is unnecessary here to recapitulate the steps which led to 
the recent agreement for the disposal of the Argentine sieriing 
balances and for the purchase of the British-owned railways., It 
seems probable that every effort will be made by President Pecsn 
and his government to maintain the nationalist spirit close to boil- 
ing point. A recent distinguished visitor to Buenos Aires relates 
how on all sorts of occasions, when international affairs were 
being discussed, he heard the phase “ We and the United States.” 
Perhaps in Buenos Aires. this was a passing phase, but it is a 
dangerous path and is apt to terminate suddenly-in the dark. It 
does not mean that there is going to be no opportunity for British 
exports, British enterprise, or British technicians ; it does mean 
that Britain will have to study Argentine susceptibilities much 
more closely than in the past. British traders will, at-some points, 
have to idemify themselves much more intimately. with the 
country. 


Economic Aspects 


The campaign is already in full swing. All the protective 

devices of full economic nationalism are in force. The differential 
exchange rates favour the import of capital goods at the expense 
of foreign - competition with locally produced consumer goods. 
The new insurance tax imposed in 1946 is twice as high for 
foreign firms as for Argentine ones. Under the new five-year 
pian (that blessed solace for national ills) state activity has been 
vastly extended, and almost every aspect of the national life, from 
‘education to commerce, comes under direct control’ exercised 
under the immense powers possessed by the President. 
’ In Brazil the nationalist programme has been developed in more 
reasonable measure and temper, and has found expression in three 
main directions. The development of national resources has been 
actively pursued, particularly since the five-year plan of January, 
1938, and under the stimulus of war. The great steel plant of 
Volta Redonda was erected with United States credit and technical 
assistance. The extraction of new and rare minerals essential 10 
industry and the manufacture of finished products have been 
accelerated enormously. At the same time the progress of cultural 
and racial assimilation has received attention. As elsewhere in 
Latin America, the activities of certain sections of the German 
communities supplied an undeniable justification for special 
measures. All schools must be directed by Brazilians ; conscripis 
must speak Portuguese only ; no foreigners may be employed by 
public authorities ; special conditions govern the publication of 
reading matter in any language other than Portuguese. Finally, 
special regulations have been directed at foreign corporations. 
They can no longer acquire large tracts of land, The progressive 
nationalisation of insurance companies was begun in 1940, and in 
1940 and 1941 conditions were laid down to limit the acceptance 
of deposits of foreign banks. In all Latin. American countries 
particular provisions govern the extent of foreign participation in 
national air-lines, but in Brazil and Mexico 100. per cent of all 
employees in all categories must be nationals. 

It is difficult to generalise about the ultimate direction of such 
tendencies, as conditions vary so very greatly from one Republic 
to another. The character of British participation in the life 
of Latin America will undoubtedly change in the future. It is 
no longer a region, if it ever was, where a young man with no 
resources can back his luck and stumble on wealth. Immigration 
and occupations will be closely ‘controlled. For a long time 
to come, however, there will be an opportunity for Britain to 
sell heavy plant and machinery and certain, but not all, lines of 
“consumer goods.” A vast country like Brazil, on the eve of a 
great national development, is sensible enough to see that the 
exploitation of its own soil requires resources it cannot itself 
provide. Even Argentina, which tends to regard itself as in 2 
somewhat isolated position in the American continent, will stretch 
many points in order to retain the friendship of Britain and the 
goodwill of almost a century of active connection. 
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Industrialisation in Turkey 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISTANBUL] 


A BEGINNING is now being made with the new Turkish five-year 
plan of industrialisation, roughly formulated last summer. ‘To 
see it in perspective, it is necessary to retrace the outlines of 
the Republic’s past efforts at industrial planning. 

When the Government’s preoccupation with political security, 
educational and religious reform, and reduction of foreign 
economic influence lessened in the early nineteen-thirties, the 
need for a thorough reorganisation of the economic structure 
moved into the foreground. Characteristically, both of the time 
and the scene, the brief discussion of the alternatives, private 
initiative versus state planning, ended in a complete victory of 
the latter. Industrialisation through a five-year state investment 
plan was made the official goal in 1933, though it was planned 
ultimately to hand the new industries over to private enterprise. 


Such Government action actually was the only way then, 
and still remains so now. While the Government at first was 
by no means averse to co-operation between private and public 
investment under state guidance, private capital and initiative 
were practically non-existent except in the purely commercial field, 
where, furthermore, Greeks and Jews held a monopoly position. 
In 1934 altogether 550 joint stock companies existed in Turkey, 
of which the largest had a capital of £13,000,000. .At the 
same time, there existed in the United States about 27 corpora- 
tions per 16 million inhabitants-—-the Turkish population figure of 
In 1934 only 
15 big companies were privately owned in Turkey. In 1936 the 
60,000-0dd industrial establishments employed on the average four 
persons per enterprise. The idea of joint stock investment had 
not taken root in Turkey at that time, and little progress has been 
‘made since. Existing stock is mostly held by ‘a relatively few 
bankers and businessmen, and companies having several hundred 
‘thousand stcckholders, common in advanced capitalist counties, 
are completely absent. 


_ Industrialisation was advocated with three main ideas in mind. 
Firstly, that Turkey should be independent of foreign supplies 
af the most important industrial staple products, such. as cement, 
iron, glass, steel, paper, textiles, etc., at least to such an extent 
as to tide her over periods of interrupted trade, such as that 
.of 1940-5. The first World War showed clearly, and the second 
‘reinforced the conclusion, that even allied to a major belligerent 
Turkey would not be immune against catastrophic shortages until 
her industries were built up sufficiently to manufacture the in- 
dispensable minimum of both capital replacements and con- 
sumption goods. Secondly, that the export value of domestic 
raw materials and crops would be raised, and imports be reduced, 
by the creation of food industries and home manufacture of finished 
and half-finished goods from Turkish raw materials. Thirdly, 
that political independence must be safeguarded, even in peace- 
time, by economic independence or, in the words of a slogan 
popular at the time: “ Political revolution must be implemented 
.by industrial revolution.” This motive, of course, is to some 
extent ideological rather than economic. 


. The first five-year plan, inaugurated in 1934, aimed at estab- 
lishing the following groups of industries : 


' (a) Textiles—chiefly cotron, hemp, wool ; silk excluded. 

(6) Metals and minerals—iron, copper, coal and coal derivates, 
sulphur. 

(c) Cellulose—-paper, cardboard, rayon. 

(d) Glass and ceramics ; cement. \ 

(e) Chemicals—sulphuric acid, superphosphate ; sugar. 


The investment. envisaged in this plan was realised, by and 
large, though somewhat belatedly. .A separate plan, relating 
chiefly. to. mines, mining industries, electrification, domestic fuels, 
shipyards and machine industries, was outlined in February, 1936, 
for completion by 1941 ; but progress on this was. slow, and the 
war arrested it entirely. Just before. the outbreak of war, the 
first blast furnace was lit at the iron and steel plant of Karabiik, 
near the Black Sea coast, and in the course of the war the number 
of blast furnaces was increased to three and the capacity of the 
steel furnaces stepped up accordingly. 


The latest five-year plan, announced last summer,.is apparently 
designed partly to implement and partly to supersede.the un- 
completed programme of 1936. Information is still fragmentary 
on the plan as a whole, and somewhat vague regarding specific 
purpose and technical: detail of each proposed project. The 
general framework will emerge, however, from the ees 
tabulation of available information: 
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In June, 1946, the National Assembly decided to raise £T150 
million by a “National Construction Loan” to carry the new 


‘plan into effect. 


Though no details are available on thé financial and adminis- 
trative mechanism. to be employed in the execution of the plan, 


. it is safe to assume that the present system of investment through 


the privileged State banks under the control of the Ministry of 
Economics: will be maintained. Under this system the Ministry 


-of Economics is the central planning authority responsible for the 
. execution of the plan to the Cabinet and the Assembly, while the 


Siimer Bank, which owns or controls a large section of Turkish 


‘industry, including the Karabiik Works, will be charged with 
‘finance and organisation. 


‘and agencies like Eti Bank (mines and minerals) -and MTA 


In varying degrees, other State banks 


(prospecting and development of minerals) may be employed. | 


Critical comment on the plan evidently may refer either to its 
substance or to the proposed executive mechanism. On the latter 
information is scanty. On the substance of the plan, criticism in 
Turkey is levelled chiefly at the plans for a chemical industry, 
which apparently call for new construction considerably in excess 
of what has hitherto been published. If, it is argued, Turkey 


‘was to develop industries producing mass consumption goods for 


the domestic market from domestic raw materials, the Turkish 
chemical industry should be of the modest size imposed by the 
strictly limited domestic market, as the high cost of production 
would preclude. successful competition on export markets. 


A weightier objection is that Turkey isa typical agricultural 
country, with 65 per cent of its population working on the land, 
yet neither agricultural implements and machinery nor food- 
processing induStries figure among the productive capacity to be 
mstalled. It is known that the Zirai Donatim Kurumu (Office 
of Agricultural Produce) has been authorised to make large and 
costly purchases of. such equipment as tractors and ploughs 
abroad. Should not the modernisation of agriculture have first 
priority in Turkish economic reorganisation? Ship-building, 
machine tools and road-building machinery are further con- 
spicuous omissions. The failure to co-ordinate the construction 
and import planning now left in the charge of the Ministry of 
Communications with the five-year plan is justly criticised. 

Generally speaking, it is evident that insufficient attention and 
publicity is being given to the paramount question of cost of pro- 
duction. Owing to inefficient management, unskilled labour and 
the monopolised “ etatistic” structure of Turkish industry, the 
prices of consumption goods of domestic manufacture are mostly 
disproportionately high, everi in comparison with the abnoimal 
present levels. abroad.. As long as there is no certainty, proved by 
meticulous expert calculation, that the new plant will produce at 
economic prices, the high cost of living and all hardship and 
injustice that necessarily attends it in a country with only rudi- 
mentary social legislation may only be perpetuated and the main 
purpose of the cosily national investment contemplated will be 
defeated. 





Boom in Switzerland 


[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


SWITZERLAND is in the throes of a boom which fills its people 
with anxiety rather than satisfaction. The foreign trade figures 
for 1946 have just been published. They- show that although 
the 1938 figures of quantity have not yet been reached, those of 
value have been left far behind. And whereas in 1945 the unique 
situation arose, thanks to the destruction of productive capacity 
elsewhere, that Swiss exports exceeded imports by over 248 
million francs, in 1946 imports exceeded exports by 747 million 
francs, a higher figure than any ‘reached since 1933 by the 
country’s habitual excess of imports over exports. 


Imports Exports 
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Swiss imports in 1946 naturally consisted almost entirely of 
foodstuffs and of raw materials, especially for the metal and 
mechanical industries. Watches headed the exports (in terms of 
value), with machines, silk goods and chemical products following 
not far behind. Whereas in 1938 Germany came an easy first 
on the list of Switzerland’s customers and of its suppliers, in 
1946 the United States had taken Germany’s place both for Swiss 
exports and imports, while France has remained second-best sup- 
plier, and is now second-best buyer. 

All this looks splendidly satisfactory on paper: profits are 
tremendous, labour extremely scarce and skilled workers’ wages 
almost proportionately high. And yet a boom in a vacuum is 
an uncomfortable thing ; a boom, that is to say, in a small country 
surrounded by a devastated continent, which cannot really afford 
tc buy highly finished Swiss products, still less to provide Switzer- 
land with the material resources which—apart from inadequate 
water-power and attractions for tourists—it entirely lacks. And 
to be as much involved economically with the United States as 
it was formerly with Germany is a change of dubious advantage 
for Switzerland. 

Already there are signs that the zenith has been passed, par- 
ticularly for the watchmakers. At all events, anxiety lest the 
bubble should suddenly burst is sufficiently great for the Swiss 
authorities to be at one and the same time exerting themselves 
to organise an influx of foreign labour (nearly 50,000 workers 
were brought in from neighbouring Italy during 1946) and pre- 
paring to be able to withdraw foreign workers’ permits at the 
moment when the demand for labour may cease and Swiss 
workers themselves again be faced with unemployment. 

It is not only a matter of anxiety for the future ; the boom has 
already created a number of immediate problems. There is an 
inflationary tendency, not in the sense that the Swisg franc is 
weak, for there is twice as much gold in the National Bank as 
in 1938, and, whereas at the end of January, 1946, the note 
circulation (Notenumlauf) had gone up by 56 million francs, 
at the end of January, 1947, it was up by 81.6 million, thus 
reaching the figure of 3,883 million. ’ 

Prices are high. But life is easy enough for industrialists 
and skilled workers, though both complain that they ace 
forced to spend all they gain. But it is really difficult 
for officials and clerks and all those whose incomes are 
more or less fixed; while there is an additional payment 
to officials and many other white-collared workers in proportion 
to the cost of living, it varies from canton to canton and from 
town to town, and is mostly inadequate. It should be noted that, 
outside the traditionally privileged hotels and restaurants, ordinary 
life is in many ways not very much easier than in England ; 
household rations are not quantitatively much more generous, and 
they are relatively far more expensive. Clothes are unrationed 
but dear, and coal is fantastically expensive. The housing short- 
age in this neutral country seems to be as great as in a country 
like our own, which endured air-raids and flying bombs. There 
are various explanations of this housing difficulty, such as an 
increase of population of over 7 per cent during the war and the 
influx into the towns caused by the present industrial boom. But 
considering the activity of the building industry now that cement 
is unrationed, the shortage remains astonishing. The building 
boom, when it has at last borne fruit, is, of course, particularly 
likely to be transformed very suddenly into a slump, since it can 

. but depend upon internal demand, 
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The situation creates discontent as well as anxiety. The in- 
dustrialists and many. other Swiss citizens, who have now ex- 
perienced two world wars as spectators and easily think in terms 
of 1913, afte eager to return to the full freedom of laisser-faire. 
It is-not: quite ‘clear how this could be done in the Europe of 
1947,- but Switzerland is loud with demands for the abolition of 
rationing and other controls, and with protests against the 
bureaucracy of the Federation, i.e., of the central authority. The 
technical developments of the century have inevitably increased 
Federal authority at the expense of the cantons, causing what 
may be regarded as a very gradual evolution of the. constitution. 
The necessities of the last war greatly stimulated this tendency, to 
the chagrin of conservative, that is to say cantonal and anti- 
centralist, opinion, which: expresses itself in violent abuse of the 
now greatly extended Federal apparatus of officials. More 
moderate opinion joins in in favour of a rapid return to_con- 
Stituticnalism in place of war-time decrees and the alleged extra- 
vagance of the Federal credits granted at home and abroad during 
and after the war. 

There are, however, anti-traditional voices, backed. by the large 
but very cautious Social-Democrat Party, which deplore that 
Switzeriand has not advanced beyond nineteenth century standards 
in social legislation, and who claim that the prosperity of the 
moment should make it possible for the profits of industry to 
flow into a system of what are elsewhere regarded as normal social 
insurances. Further, progressive opinion believes that the 
Federal authorities, far from abdicating at this moment in favour 
of the once sovereign cantons, should insist upon the powers with 
which economic history has inevitably invested them in order to 
plan insurance against the dangers of a slump. The issue of the 
moment is that of National Old-Age Insurance, which has not 
hitherto existed in Switzerland—there has only been cantonal and 
municipal organisation of relief for the needy. During the war 
a temporary system was inaugurated by which employers, em- 
ployed and Federal authorities contributed to a fund to ensure 
payment to men who were forced to leave their work for military 
service at the frontiers. A considerable amount of the sum 
collected in this way remains over, and in December, 1946, 
Parliament voted that this should be converted into the basis of 
an old-age insurance fund. 

But in Switzerland when a Jaw has gone through Parliament 
that is not the end of the matter ; its citizens still have the right 
te demand that a referendum be held in order to make ‘sure that 
the electors, and not only the elected, still favour the measure. 
Accordingly the opponents of socialising and centralising ten- 
dencies have begun to collect the signatures necesary for a 
referendum to be held on this issue, and it is thought that in 
the three months which the constitution allows them they will 
certainly succeed in gaining the number of supporters they require. 
There is, of course, a strong case for leaving as much social 
organisation as possible to small local authorities who can 
familiarise themselves with particular circumstances, and there 
is no doubt that the conservative peasants of the Catholic cantons 
of the interior take this view. On the other hand, the big Liberal 
Party (Freisinnig-demokratische Partei), with which big industry 
is associated, has officially declared in favour of a national cen- 
trally organised old-age insurance system. The issue is further 
complicated by the fact that a referendum upon certain economic 
decrees, which ensures Federal credits to the peasants, has in 
any case to be held, and is likely to split from conservative but 
interested peasant opinion those conservatives who wish for 2 
contraction of the Federal finances. 

A great deal of opposition to the old-age insurance law is 
expected from Geneva and the west of Switzerland, partly for 
anti-Socialist reasons, but mainly because the French-Swiss, and 
especially the Genevese, are feeling aggrieved. The war has 
certainly reinforced the self-confidence of the German-Swiss, who 
feel themselves almost surprisingly well able to get on in the 
world witheut the background of Germany ; while the French- 
Swiss are uneasy about their background of a strongly Leftist 
France. Since the war, in spite of the boom in watches, which 
are a mainly French-Swiss product, prosperity has seemed to 
work out to the advantage of the German-Swiss, who can afford 
to do things on a larger scale. Meanwhile the watch industry 
now expects to decline. Geneva is particularly jealous of Ziirich, 
believing among other things that Ziirich has been unduly 
favoured in the matter of air traffic. The French-Swiss are a 
minority, and the birthrate does not operate in their favour ; it 
is inevitable that they should resist centralising tendencies with 
something like fanaticism. , 

While Switzerland is thus faced with difficult political and 
economic problems, it would be foolish to exaggerate their gravity. 
No outsider who has observed the country during the last ten 
years could doubt that its national unity has been strengthened. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 
Coal—The Target Examined 





HE 1947 industrial problem is fundamentally a problem 

of coal. ... We cannot afford to set a lower production 
target for 1947 than 200 million tons of coal, deep-mined and 
open-cast.... It will be a hard target for the miners to reach, 
but it will meet only our minimum requirements.” It is on 
these texts that the “ Economic Survey for 1947” is based. 
Two hundred million tons (incidentally, of undefined quality, 
which nowadays makes all tonnage statistics of dubious 
value) is integral in the plan, but to write a figure is 
not to achieve it, as the White Paper plainly recognises. 
More.men are necded, first te make good inevitable wastage 
in 1947—1last year over 76,000 left the industry—and secondly, 
to produce the required increase in the mining labour force 
from 695,000 to 730,000 by the end of this year. “ Increased 
‘output per man-year,” says the “ Economic: Survey,” “ is -as 
important as the recruitment of more miners ”—in fact, in the 
next crucial. nine months, it is the only means of getting the 
increased production, since the new ae will not be fully 
effective in production.” 

_In short, the 1947 coal plan .counts very — on a 
further improvement in production, in line with the trend of 

‘recent months. It talks, in fashionable jargon, of the “re- 
deployment of labour‘in the mines” to assist increased output, 
without explaining whether this means moving labour from 
less to more efficient pits. It promises full assistance for the 
manufacture and import of coal-mining equipment; consump- 
tion will be reduced by conversion of coal-burning plant to 
oil-firing and by drastic reduction of non-industrial consumption 
of coal, gas and electricity. Coal is’ the basis of the whole 
‘programme; “there is ‘bound to be continuous anxiety about 
supplies until the National Coal-Board’s long-term reorganisa- 
tion plans begin io produce results ”; in 1948 and 1949, more 
‘coal will be needed than in 1947; exports must be resumed 
as soon as possible; and penchs must be rebuilt meanwhile to 
“the safety mark. 

It is a formidable programme, and for this year at si it 
depends almost entirely on greater effort by the existing labour 
force. Is this remotely possible? The first major doubt arises 
from the introduction of the 5-day week in May, for the 
miners have made it quite clear that they do not intend to 
abandon this claim on account of the crisis. The five-day week 
may not mean much further reduction of output, but equally 
it does not promise any expansion. 
number of shifts possible per wage-earner was 5.76 per week, 
but only 4.84 were actually worked; and the number of shifts 
worked at the face is a good deal lower—in January it was 
4.51, against the overall average of 4.87. Since voluntary 
absenteeism among workers at the coal face has been obstinately 
running at 10 per cent or more for many months, the five-day 
week has for the most part been a matter of practical observance 
already. But if the 45 shifts worked at the face each week 
could be consistently raised to 5, the difference would be 
represented by 20 million tons. of coal—twice the increase for 
which the “ Economic Survey ” budgets. 

That is a dramatic increase which the White Paper does not 
dare to suggest. The encouraging trend of production in recent 
months is still modest, relative to the national need.- In 1939, 
Output per man-shift was 1.14 tons overall; in 1944 and 1945, 
the figure was one ton, and last ‘year’s improvement, welcome 
though it was, only raised it to 1.03 tons. But since the summer 


In 1946, the average ~ 





holidays, better outputs per man-shift have been regularly 
scored—1.05 tons in October, 1.06 in November, 1.04 in 
December, and 1.06 in January. If the “ Economic Survey ”’ is 
taken at its word; if no additional output this year is counted 
on from new recruits; and if it is assumed further, that an 
unchanged mining labour force cf 695,000 will work the same 
number of shifts, then to get znother 10 million tons of deep- 
mined coal would involve an increase in output per man-shift 
from 1.03 to 1.09 tons, or in annual output per wage earner 
from 259 tons to 273 tons. Such an achievement is not 
impossible, but ‘it is far from probable. 

On the assumption of a static production force—which the 
White Paper appears to contemplate for this year, since it 
discounts the contribution to output from new entrants—there 
seems little hope of reaching the target of approximately 190 
million tons of deep-mined coal, unless there is a radical change 
in the working practices of miners. The assumption that the 
labour force can even be maintained without impairing output 
is, in itself, rather dubious. Last year, althcugh men between 
18 and 50 were not allowed to leave the industry without 
permission, the wastage from retirement, sickness and: other 
causes amounted to: 76,434. The intake of 73,337 included 
nearly 28,000 of ex-miners from the Forces, a mere 5,000 from 
Government training centres, over 12,500 juveniles and néarly 
28,000 from other sources. All the signs suggest that the 
rate of re-employment of former miners demobilised from the 
Forces is well past its peak, and for skilled recruits, the industry 
will have to look for ex-miners from other industries—in 
January the number of these men re-attracted to the industry 
was aS many as 2,590, compared with 1,140 for Januai'y, 1946, 
and out of the total recruitment of 7,500 in that month, just 
over half were drawn, either as ex-miners or new. recruits, 
from other- industries. January yielded a net intake of 2,900 
for the mining labour force, a rate which would produce the 
“ planned ” increase of 35,000 recruits by the end of the year. 
But cf the new recruits, 3,450 had received no trainitg before 
entry. In other words, even to maintain the existing labour 
‘force will involve some dilution of its skill, for its ageing 
and skilled workers cannot be wholly replaced by fully exper:- 
enced younger men. It is difficult to estimate the consequent 
effects on output; they should not produce any marked decline, 
but they. cannot encourage a marked increase. Similarly, if 
the expected increase of 35,000 is achieved, the maximum 
contribution to output which it could make in this year would 
be of the order of 43 million tons—in fact it will be less, even 
‘on these assumptions, because its productivity: will. be lower 
until it is fully trained. 

This analysis of what can be got, on the best assumptions, 
from the present labour force shows that 200 million tons of 
coal will indeed be a hard target for the miners to reach by 
increased physical effort. Even if the campaign for incentives 
succeeds—it must be remembered, of course, that these can 
cnly be provided at the expense of the rest of the community— 
doubt must remain whether a few thousand aleminium houses 
and revised allocations of rationed foods for mining districts 
will evoke the required increase in output. The miners have 
also made much in their recent discussions with the Cabinet 
Coal Committee (taken, incidentally, over the heads of the 
National Coal Board on which the Unions are well represented) 
about delays in the installation of mining machinery and 
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mechanical equipment. Many of the critical shortages are of 
electrical equipment—which is common to industry generally— 
and of other general engineering supplies. But it is question- 
able, even when exports are so urgently needed, whether the 
nation can afford to export 13,354 tons of coal cutting, winding 
and other machinery valued at £2,332,567, as it did last year. 

Mechanisation, however, means several different things. It 
may mean cutting coal by machinery; no less than 72 per cent 
of the total output in 1945 was so cut. It may mean tonnage 
of coal conveyed by machinery—71 per cent in 1945. But it 
is between the cutting and the conveying that mechanisation 
needs to be greatly developed; in 1945 the tonnage of coal 
power-loaded was a mere 1.3 per cent of the total, and 98.7 
per cent of all coal cut by machine, pneumatic picks or by hand 
was loaded by hand into tubs or conveyors. There is no quick 
way of remedying this state of affairs, and the National Coal 
Board must be left to work out this technical revolution with 
the utmost speed and determination. But the Board has so 
far been very discreet about its shorter-term policy. Is the 
policy to wait until the mines are modernised and re-equipped? 
Is there nothing which can be done; as an interim measure, 
to increase the supply-of coal? Perhaps the reference to “ re- 
deployment of labour ” in. the White Paper suggests an answer. 
If so, it must be found: in terms of the following table: — 


CoaL: EMPLOYMENT AND OUTPUT BY REGIONS, 1946 











Average No. 


Total Output 
Wage Per Cent. Output Per Cent. per 
Regions » Earners ("000 tons) | ° Man- Year 
~ : on Books . “e mye Ets “os (tons) 
Northern .3....25 0 c0008 5 150,300 22 34,022 19. 226 
Master ease sescve 129,200 19 37,113 21 286 
N. Midland. 2. .......... 91,800 13 32,611 18 355 
N, Westerm ...........- 100 12,655 7 218 
ME Sco escbtcaswe ,900 . 16,310 9 277 
i cingicwia: at's dese ing 114,900 17 21,887 12 191 
MEE: wSecbsivtccdoote 79,200 -- 12 22,265 ~ 13 281 
PE.» Cyd 5:65 0-05)45 b> | 6,000 1 - 4,277 . 1. 213 
PD Feee8sscecGe 688,400 | 160 | 178,140 100 259 





~ Nore.— These figures are estimates derived from the monthly 

returns ; annual returns of employment and outputs by regions are 

not available from the Ministry of Fuel and Power or the National 
Board. 

If there is any principle of re-deployment, it should surely 
be to transfer labour, as far as possible, from those pits and 
regions where it is less effective in terms of output to those 
where it would be more productive. That, however, is largely 
a paper solution; it could not be done without intolerable 
upheaval and dislocation, so long as the total labour force is 
static. But now that a § per cent increase in the labour force 
is “planned,” should not the new entrants be guided, as 
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far as possible, into the more productive districts? Un- 
fortunately, this principle has not been particularly evident 
in the recent trend of coal-mining employment. It could, 
however, be more deliberately adopted in the employment of 
foreign workers. Their numbers in the immediate future will, 
admittedly, be all too small, and the White Paper preserves a 
conspicuous reticence about their use in coal-mining this year. 
The projected intake of 300 Poles a week into the pits has 
yet to be matched by anything like that number receiving 
training, and the proposals to use Displaced Persons are at 
present in a very tentative stage. When foreign workers are 
available, however, they must be used in those areas where they 
will make the greatest contribution to output. 

There can be little doubt that the Government have pitched 
this year’s coal target uncomfortably high. Yet, even if it is 
achieved, it will meet only the bare minimum of requirements. 
The first task is to rebuild stocks before next winter to a 
reasonably “safe” level—sufficient to provide against repeated 
disaster, if not for comfort. Distributed stocks in October, 
1944, were 183 million tons; a year later they had fallen to 
134 million tons, and by last October to 10.9 million tons. 
The nation has lived on its working capital of coal until it is 
exhausted. Stocks on February 15th amounted to only 5} 
million tons, compared with 8.6 million tons a year earlier. The 
first task in the summer months must be to build up stocks, not 
by a mere 4 million tons or so as in the two previous years, but 
by at least 12 million tons. Allowing for the bare minimum 
for exports and bunkers of 9 million tons, this. means that 
inland consumption of coal between now and the beginning 
of October fhas tobe kept to 100 million tons, approximately 
the same level of inland consumption for the same seven months 
last year. Since the target is only a target, some form of restric- 
tion of domestic gas anl electricity and of industrial coal alloca- 
tions is inescapable. There will be limited assistance from 
conversion to oil-firing, though on this, as in other matters, Mr 
Shinwell was altogether too optimistic about the consequent 
saving of coal; he had to admit a reduction in the original target 
of 3 million tons to be saved in the current coal year to one 
million tons, owing to lack of equipment for which priority was 
promised. The present shortages of coal for industry have been 
masked by the power cuts, and only now is the exhaustion of 
supplies, particularly in the North-West, becoming clear. The 
next hard fact which has to be swallowed is the severity of the 
necessary cuts in industrial coal supplies during the summer 
which will be needed if safe stocks are to be secured by next 
autumn, even on the best assumptions that the 200 million ton 
target will be reached. 


Bretton Woods in Practice 


HIS has been a momentous week for the two Bretton Woods 
institutions. The Bank has found a new president. The 
Fund has begun exchange operations. Though the news from 
the Bank is still far less definite than that from the Fund, it 
deserves precedence. For without a considerable loan programme 
by the Bank there can be little hope of the Fund fulfilling 
many of the hopes placed in it. The Fund is a stabilising 
mechanism which cannot be expected to function effectively 
if the prevailing conditions of many of its members are chaotic. 
Its intervention is intended to equalise balances of payments 
which are already within reasonable distance of equilibrium. 
In the world of to-day, with so many countries crying out for 
foreign capital, and especially for dollars, to help their struggle 
for economic survival, - the Fund must find the scope for its 
activities seriously curtailed. The Bank must blaze the trail 


of reconstruction and, by scattering dollars, recreate conditions 


in which the Bretton Woods philosophy of convertible curren- 
cies, non-discriminatory currency practices and reasonable 
stability of foreign exchange rates can become a reality. 

The appointment of Mr. John McCloy as successor to Mr 
Eugene Meyer in the presidency of the Bank is, therefore, a 
very welcome development. Now that the Bank has an execu- 
tive head again it is to be hoped that little more time will be 
wasted before beginning loan operations. There are plenty 
of claimants. The main obstacle to early action is the neglect to 
date of any real preparation of the American market for the 
bonds to be issued through the Bank. It should always have been 
evident that the main problem of the Bank would be to find, 
not borrowers, but lenders prepared to accept reasonable terms. 
One of the main strictures that can be made of Mr Meyer’s 
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short tenure of office as president is that it saw no attempt 
made to co-operate with the New York bankers and issuing. 
houses in preparing the market for the Bank’s bond issues. 
That was a strange mistake to come from such an old Wall 
Street hand as Mr Meyer. Mr McCloy who also has consider- 
able Wall Street experience will not repeat this error. It is 
fair to assume that before he took office he made preliminary 
soundings in the capital market which reassured him that the 
institution over which he was being asked to preside was not 
likely to prove stillborn. 

Mr. McCloy’s appointment coincides with the. resignation 
of Mr. E. G. Collado as US executive director and his replace- 
ment by Mr Eugene Black, formerly of the Chase National 
Bank. It had long been known that Mr. McCloy’s diffidence 
in accepting the presidency that had been offered to him 
many weeks ago was due to his distrust of the machinery 
of Government designed for the Bank (and this applies 
to the Fund, too) at the Savannah inaugural meeting of 
governors. It. was decided at this meeting, against the vain 
protests of the British delegation, to vest the real power of 
determining policy and also of day to day administration, 
in the twelve executive directors. working “in continuous 
session ” at the offices of the Bank. This created almost insuper- 
able administrative problems. and made it difficult to find a 
president of the calibre required for this responsible post. The 
departure of Mr Collado probably represents a victory for a 
new and more sensible conception of the powers.and duties of 
the executive directors, and the day may not be far distant 
when these directors will no longer be required to sit in con- 
tinuous session or to devote their full time to the services of 
the Bank. It is perhaps unfair to associate Mr Collado’s name 
with the dispute that has centred around this issue or with the 
resignation of Mr Eugene Meyer. Mr Collado merely obeyed 
the dictates of Savannah. He followed the by-laws and regula- 
tions as they had. been drawn up and interpreted at that meet- 
ing, and those who know him will vouch that no one could have 
played his part with greater tact and discretion. But if the 
whole conception of the role of the executive directors had to 
be changed it was, perhaps, inevitable that the US director 
should go.and be replaced by someone untainted by the previous 
unworkable arrangements and, at the same time, more acceptable 
to Wall Street, which holds the purse strings as far as the 
operations of the Bank are concerned. 

The same problem of executive machinery faces. the Fund, 
but in less urgent manner. In the first place, the Fund has 
found in M. Camille Gutt a managing director who by his 
combination of tact and character has hitherto succeeded in 
overcoming most of the problems inherent in the difficulties 
and weaknesses of his position in relation to the executive 
directors. The Fund, moreover, is a far more self-contained 


institution than the Bank. It works with its own resources and 
need not woo any external interests. 


Whereas the Bank presi- 
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dent’s main task in the immediate future will be forging the 
relations between his institution and the American capital 
market, a task that could not be satisfactorily performed by him 
as long as everything had to be referred to the executive 
directors, no comparable complication arises in the work of his 
vis-d-vis on the Fund. 

The Fund opened for exchange business on March Ist, and 
during the previous few days most member countries paid in 
the balance of their subscriptions—small payments having been 
made earlier to provide the Fund with resources to meet current 
expenses before it began to earn any income. The payments 
of the US and British quotas illustrate the two alternatives which 
were offered to members for calculating their gold subscriptions. 
The United States, with a quota of -$2;750 million paid $6874 
million, or one-quarter of its quota, in gold and the balance 
of $2,062} million in dollars. The United Kingdom quota is 
$1,300 million, or £322,580,000. Of this, £1,032,000 had 
already been paid in sterling earlier; leaving £321,548,000, 
which was paid on February 27, 1947. Of this, £51,203,000 
was paid in gold, which represented one-tenth of the net go!d 
and dollar holdings of the UK on September 12, 1946, the 
day on which the Fund announced that it would shortly be 
in a position to begin exchange transactions. The balance of 
£270,345,000 -was paid-in sterling and of this, £238,075,000 
was immediately reborrowed from the Fund against non- 
interest-bearing notes issued to the Fund and cashable on 
demand. The balance of {32,270,000 is being left as a balance 
in the Fund’s account with the Bank of England. The only 
surprising feature of this payment is the magnitude of the 
amount of sterling which the Fund wishes to keep in cash. It 
is as much as 10 per cent of the British quota and represents 
a quite unnecessary immobilisation of sterling and a further 
burden on the British Exchequer which has to borrow the 
money. A much smaller working balance could have been 
maintained, given the fact that the rest of the sterling part of 
the subscription is available to the Fund in notes cashable on 
demand. 

Now that the Fund has begun exchange operations a test 
will be provided of the principles under which access to th: 
Fund’s resources is permissible. The articles of agreement oi 
the Fund are in this, as in other respects, able to varying 
interpretations. In the normal course, a member will have the 
right to buy the currencies of other members in exchange for 
its own currency-up to 25 per cent of the buyer’s quota in 
any year and provided the Fund does not hold more than twice 
the buying member’s quota in its own currency. Does this 
mean that all members will from now on have the automatic 
right to withdraw from the Fund in US dollars (for that will 
obviously be the most desired currency) one quarter of their 
quota in each of the next five years (five years, because the Fund 
will already hold at least 75 per cent of each member’s quota 
in its own currency at the start.of business)? Many countries 
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in urgent need of dollars will plead strongly for this “ auto- 
maticity ” of access to the Fund’s resources. But there is certain 
to be some opposition to this attitude and the articles of agree- 
ment will give this opposition some grounds on which to base 
their resistance. In particular, the articles state that the Fund 
in order to safeguard its interests may waive any of the con- 
ditions defining access to its resources and may limit any 
member’s use of the Fund’s resources if it is of opinion that 
the member in question is using those resources “in a manner 
contrary to the purposes of the Fund.” In prevailing conditions, 
with the world running short of dollars at a frightening rate, 
and with many countries in desperate need of US and Canadian 
currency for their reconstruction needs as well as to bridge 
the gap of their current international accounts, it would be 
easy to plead that any large or continuous use of the Fund’s 
resources (and particularly of its limited resources of dollars) 
would be “ contrary to the purposes of the Fund ” and should, 
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therefore, be disallowed. This brings one back to the impor- 
tance and urgency of getting the Bank on its feet. The loans 
of the Bank are the only means of getting American capital 
flowing out again in substantial amounts into other countries and 
helping to create the general environment of stability in which 
alone the Fund itself can find the most congenial atmosphere 
for its own operations. But meanwhile the Fund should realise 
that it is dealing with some very sick members and that if it 
waits until each patient shows signs of reasonable health before 
offering its aid, it may soon find itself with several corpses on 
its hands. A little help now, when dollars are so desperately 
needed, would be worth a lot of help later. The executive 
directors should occasionally remind themselves of the excel- 
lent advice they gave to their Governors in their first annual 
report, namely that “in the early period of its operations the 
Fund may take risks that would not be justified under normal 
circumstances.” 


Business Notes 


Industry in First Gear 


Last Monday the switch-on was extended to the North-West 
and, after a week-end decision, to London and the South- 
Eastern areas. But industrial electricity has been restored with 
a narrow margin of safety—as Monday morning quickly showed. 
At an eacly hour there were widespread cuts even in the Mid- 
lands, where the switch-on took place nominally a week earlier. 
Clearly, a few days of bad weather and interrupted transport 
is capable of reviving the emergency situation of the last three 
weeks, and domestic consumption—now largely a matter of 
“henoue ”—is a critical factor. 

These renewed cuts in power supplies in the main industrial 
areas are particularly serious, since many factories have not 
yet been able to start up, much less to achieve pre-crisis levels 
of output, owing to lack of coal and essential components. They 
have further concentrated attention on the need to spread the 
load over a longer working day. If meeting the preferences of 
labour and avoiding increased wage costs were the only considera- 
tions, there would be much to be said for staggering the working 
week over seven days and thus spreading part of the industrial 
load over the week-end. It has been estimated, however, that 
on Sunday about 7 million kilowatts of capacity is at present 
used by domestic and other consumers. Since there is now only 
ebout 9 million kilowatts of effective capacity available, there js 
no margin left for increasing the week-end load if at the same 
tame urgent maintenance work is to be carried out as well. Nor is 
double shift working, even if it can be arranged between employers 
and workers, any solution of the power shortage unless it is 
arranged so that peak loads are smoothed out. It is the periods 
of maximum demand which lead to load shedding and involve 
waste of solid fuel at the generators. The pattern of industrial 
consumption must be accommodated, if it is possible with the 
minimum domestic load. That means either night shift working, 
or a very substantial transfer of power load to an afternoon shift. 
Such a teansfer, together with a detailed scheme of industrial coal 
tations—not merely for industries but broken down for. individual 
firms—promises the only basis for the resumpiion of balanced 
industrial production in the next few months. These are simple 
formulas on paper ; but they involve immense social, administra- 
live and economic difficulties. 


a uD a & 
Night Work 


It was hardly to be expected that the proposal that firms should 
arrange to work night shifts, in order to relieve the electricity load, 
would be accepted with any alacrity. Nevertheless, the rejection 
of the night work scheme as impracticable by the TUC’s special 
fuel committee, and its alternative suggestion that firms should 
work double day shifts instead, raises an awkward dilemma. But 
the TUC’s attitude is understandable, in view of the many prac- 
lical difficulties of organising night work. Withour the trade 
unions’ co-operation, it would obviously be impossible for the 
Government to carry through its proposals, and in mixed industry 
the night shift must now be regarded asa dead letter. But it ought 
to be applied, as far as possible, to those industries or processes 
Which use more power and less labour than the average. 


The TUC’s recommendation for double day shift working does 
not in any way imply that this will be accepted by the unions as 
part of industrial policy, to enable the fullest utilisation of 
machinery and equipment. The TUC evidence before the Ministry 
of Labour’s double shift committee did give a conditional accept- 
ance of the principle as applied to manufacturing industry, but it 
is doubtful whether the rank and file trade unionists, on whose 
decision the working of double day shifts in any individual factory 
would depend, will be willing to accept it. If, however, the TUC’s 
proposals, arising out of the present fuel emergency, should result 
in an extension of double day shifts, their rejection of night work 
may prove in the long run to be a blessing in disguise. 

The difficulties over night work referred to by the TUC com- 
mittee are concerned partly with pay and partly with factory 
organisation. 

The engineering industry’s talks on Monday failed because of 
differences about the question of payment. Normally, night work is 
paid at the rate of time and a fifth, but the employers, uncertain 
about the duration of the period for which they would be expected 
to operate night work, were unwilling to add so much to their 
costs. The Factory Acts preclude the employment of women 
and young persons on night work, but under wartime emergency 
powers the Ministry of Labour could grant dispensation to firms 
which showed that this was necessary in the interests of maximum 
production. The emergency powers still exist, and could—at 
least in law—be re-applied in the present cirmustances. But the 
practical objections to employing women on night work are 
considerable. During the war factories were suitably organised, 
and generally provided canteens, transport facilities and arrange- 
ments for the care of children. But in peacetime it means, for 
the worker, an inevitable dislocation of domestic. routine, and 
for the firm it means reorganisation and improvisation, with more 
absenteeism and a jower level of efficiency. ‘ 


* * * 


Equities versus Gilt-Edged . 


The industrial “switch-on” has brought the anticipatea re- 
sponse in the industrial share markets. Indeed, it would be more 
accurate to say that, so fac as ordinary shares are concerned, they 
accepted the resumption of power in the Midlands last week as 
a portent for the rest of the country. The result was that, after 
a further improvement on Monday, prices tended to rea¢t, apaet 
from such features as stoce shares, which responded handsomely 
to recent dividends. By comparison with pre-crisis levels, ihe 
ordinary share markets now present an interesting picture. In 
the middle of January, the Financial Times industrial ordinary 
share index stood as high as 140.6; when the market closed on 
the Friday afternoon four weeks ago, when Mr Shinwell made his 
fateful announcement, it stood at 131.9—already difficulties over 
coal were making their influence felt. The crisis took the index 
down to 124.4 on February 12ih, and last Wednesday it stood 
at 132.0. 

In short, equity share investors refuse to recognise that the fue] 
crisis marks the end of a period of cising share values. Clearly, 
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a net fall of 6 per cent from the peak levels of January which 
leaves share prices as a whole exactly where they were before 
three weeks of industrial closure does not represent any serious 
attempt to discount the consequences of the fuel crisis in terms of 
falling productivity and profits. It is, indeed, impossible to 
rationalise the behaviour of the equity markets, except on the 
assumption that the British economy is now faced with a more 
active phase of inflation than it has experienced hitherto. That 
there is some escapist element in the faithful support of industrial 
shares could hardly be denied, but it is doubtful if there is any 
widespread feeling, as yet, that a hedge against inflation is neces- 
sary at all costs—the “costs” in this case being the reduction in 
profits which many industrial concerns will face as a consequence 
of severe industrial disruption. 

Of the behaviour of the gilt-edged market, there is rather less 
room for doubt. The market wears the signs of vulnerability, 
and prices have fallen significantly this week. .On Wednesday 
the new 2} per cent Treasury Stock was no better than 963. The 
proximate cause of this week’s falls can hardly have been the 
response to the Hull conversion, which leaves the faithful National 
Debt Commissioners to take up 46 per cent of the issue. For an 
ofter which was open throughout the crisis period, no favourable 
result to match the 100 per cent public subscription of the Ayr 
conversion could have been anticipated. But the Hull result 
underlines the the growing doubts abour the feasibility of a re- 
newed drive for cheaper money, and the inclination of the larger 
investors to hold back until the Chancellor has given some sign 
of his intentions. 


* * * 


* Expendability ’’ of Sterling 


By July 15, 1947, when under the Anglo-American financial 
agreement Britain is called upon to make all currently earned 
sterling in the hands of non-residents available for expenditure 
in any country in the world, little will have to be done to imple- 
ment this commitment. The increasingly free use of current 
sterling was taken a long step further at the end of last week by 
the creation of “transferable accounts.” These accounts repre- 
sent current sterling held by residents in Argentina, Canada, New- 
foundland and the Belgian, Dutch and Portuguese monetary areas. 
From now on transfer of sterling from one transferable account 
to another, irrespective of the country of residence of the account 
holder, may be made freely, subject only to subsequent reporting 
to the Bank of England. These facilities will be extended to 
residents of other currency areas in which the monetary authori- 
ties or the Exchange Control are prepared to supervise exchange 
transactions and apply a form of control broadly similar to that 
operating in this countcy. This reservation is obviously essential 
for the protection of the British control. By making current sterl- 
ing freely expendable within the countries operating these trans- 
ferable accounts the danger of leakage through capital export is 
increased, and it can only be kept within reasonable bounds if these 
facilities are restricted to countries which themselves control the 
export of capital, and do so in a manner which commands the 
confidence of the British authorities. Taking into account the 
arrangements already made with Belgium, Holland. and Portugal, 
the use of sterling by Canada to finance trade with a large number 
of hard currency areas and the fact that current sterling held by 
US citizens has all along been convertible, it will be seen that 
the step to be taken next July will be little more than a formality. 


* * * 


The Transport Commission’s Functions 


At least four Bills of vital interest to the business community 
are now in the Committee Stage, and it is obviously impossible 
for The Economist, particularly after it has suffered from guillo- 
tine for a fortnight, to attempt to do justice by way of comment 
on the proceedings. This is particularly regrettable in the case 
of the Transport Bill, where the discussions on the early clauses 
have raised fundamental issues about the work of the Transport 
Commission, and its relations with the separate Executives and 
the Minister. Clause 2, which defines the powers of the Com- 
mission, was approved after a cautionary protest by Sir Arthur 
Salter about its monopoly position, and the admission by Mr 
Barnes that he did not in any way underestimate the far-reaching 
powers conferred on the five Commissioners. Prolonged debate 
took place on whether the Commission should have the duty of 
providing “safe” transport and upon the potential consequences 
of the absence of any form of internal competition between the 
cifferent elements of the Commission’s undertaking and its ap- 
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parent ability, since it controls the finances of the whole in a single 
fund, to subidise one form of transport at the expense of another. 
On this Mr Barnes gave the general assurance that the accounts 
of the separate forms of transport would be presented in such a 
way as to enable the public to judge each section separately. 

On Clause 4, which defines the powers of the Minister towards 
the Commission, Mr Barnes obtained his wishes, after a ranging 
debate, without serious opposition, and he was disposed to accept 
a few opposition amendments, including the not unimportant one 
that any direction from the Minister which is omitted from 
the Commission’s annual report must be backed by his notifica- 
tion that it is against the interests of “ national security ” (instead 
of the vaguer phrase against the national interest). Perhaps the 
crux of the problem of organisation of the Commission and the 
Executives, and their joint. relations with the Minister is the 
latter’s power of appointment to both bodies. Mr Barnes denied 
any intention of desiring to keep any decision on these. mattérs as 
a piece of departmental machinery within the Ministry. But he 
insisted that only the Minister could appoint—partly because only 
the Minister could answer Parliamentary questions about their 
salaries, and partly because the Commission could net be allowed to 
make the appointmen® themselves, for fear that their choice might 
be unacceptable to the Minister. But Mr Barnes did not answer 
the fundamental. point that the Executives, being agents of the 
Commission, ought to be in direct line of descent and appoint- 
ment from them, and should be subject to the clear authority 
of the Commissien without any form ‘of: external pressure. The 
Opposition amendment to place the power of appointment with 
the Commission, subject naturally to the Minister’s consent, is 
clearly preferable. 

On the question of regional organisation Mr Barnes stated that 
“this was not the purpose of the Bill.” But he did not explain 
by what means, other than eventual regional schemes, the integra- 
tion of transport which he seeks can be secured. On Clause 6, 
which provides for the Consultative Committees, Mr Barnes was 
on more effective ground in rebutting Sir Arthur Salter’s fears 
that they would be “hand-picked, rarely meeting, and remote.” 
The Minister’s hope is that they will work continuously, effec- 
tively and adequately. But they might equally degenerate into 
mere procedural machinery. 


* * x 


Disclosure of Nominee Holdings 


The Committee proceedings on the Companies Bill in the 
House of Lords have a disarming air of suavity and calm. 
In fact, the proceedings in five Committee days have been expert 
and businesslike, with none of the political flourishes which have 
distinguished the Committee proceedings elsewhere. Close atten- 
tion to detail has resulted in amendments to require 21 days’ 
notice of any motion to remove directors—with the intention of 
avoiding a “snap vote” in general meeting, though not of abating 
the force of the Cohen Committee’s recommendation that share- 
holders should. have greater powers to remove unsatisfactry 
directors than at present. An interesting discussion on the pro- 
posed age-limit for directors (variable with the consent of the 
shareholders) produced the suggestion that ages should be stated 
in the annual report and a question whether the same limit 
should apply to. members of national boards. Amendments 10 
the provisions governing disclosure of directors’ transactions in the 
seourities of the company will exempt from disclosure transac- 
tions. by directors made in a fiduciary capacity and will stiffex 
the penalties for non-disclosure in other cases. 

On the disclosure of tax-free and other emoluments to directors 
the Lord Chancellor admitted that he would prefer to use the 
word “chargeable” rather than “ charged ” to British income-tax, 
except that the former would be quite impracticable. But the 
most important development in all the proceedings has been the 
Government’s decision to drop the clauses requiring the disclosure 
of nominee holdings where these amounted to one per cent of 
more of issued capital. The Lord Chancellor made it quite cleat 
on the Second Reading that he was not convinced of their 
practical effectiveness. At a later stage he admitted that his mind 
had fluctuated, and finally he disclosed that after half an hour's 
thought he had developed no fewer than five different wavs © 
avoiding the clauses.. This is a regrettable, if inevitable, decision 
The Cohen Committee were insistent that disclosure should be 
required, but the necessary machinery has defeated the ingenuity 
of the legal draftsmen. Perhaps this is partly due to the conse- 
quence of insisting on disclosure of one per cent or more when 
the public interest in the majority of cases would: have been 
satisfied by the disclosure of a much higher percentage—say, 5 pet 
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Prudent and active men, who 
know their strength, and use it 
with limitation and circumspec- 
tion, alone go far in the affairs 


of the world. 
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: enterprise and prudence which is essential to 
a progressive business organisation. 
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March is a month for quarterly payments. 


Many payments occur regularly and are usually 






fixed in amount—rent, insurance premiums, sub- 


Scriptions, transfers from your own account to 










those of your family or dependants. The Bank 







can save you the trouble of dealing with such 


payments and the inconvenience which follows if 









they are overlooked. It will do your ‘remembering’ 












for you. Every month the Midland Bank makes 


thousands of such payments, ranging in amount 










from a- few shillings to hundreds of pounds, 
the customers’ instructions being known as 


“ standing orders ”, 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


TRADE 
WITH THE EAST 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA provides a complete banking service, 
backed by practically a century’s first-hand ex- 
perience of Asiatic economic conditions, for every 
financial operation connected with TRADE, INVEST- 
MENT AND TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank’s 
branch system, under British management directed 
from London, extends throughout 


INDIA BURMA + CEYLON 
MALAYAN UNION -: STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
BRITISH NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA - SIAM + INDONESIA 
CHINA - THE PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, 
renew or extend business relations with the East 


would be well advised to consult the Managers in 
London or Manchester. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


Manchester Branch 
52, Mosley Street, 
Manchester, 2 


West End (London) Branch 
28, Charles I Street, 
London, S.W.1 
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The Three Banks 


The Royal Bank of Scotland, Glyn, 
Mills & Co., and Williams Deacon’s 
Bank Limited, constitute a banking . 
group whose resources rank them 
sixthamong the banks of Great Britain. 
Their resources are large enough to 
meet the requirements of any cus- 
tomer. These three banks, each with 
a famous banking tradition, each 
still retaining its individuality, can 
give to every customer the advan- 
tages of their pooled facilities and 
diverse financial experience. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727 Edinburgh, London & Branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753 London 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
= Founded 1771 Manchester, London and Branches 
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The franc has been the monetary 
unit of France since 1795. The 
word derives from the inscrip- 
tion ‘ Johannes Dei gracia 
Francorum rex? on the gold 
coins first. struck in 1360 by 
King John II of France. 


For many years Barclays Bank have fostered the 
growth of Anglo-French trade by providing a 
comprehensive foreign banking service, rein- 
forced by the establishment of their own French 
associate, Barclays Bank (France) Limited. Today, 
when the expansion of our export trade is vitally 
important, Barclays Bank offer a complete foreign 
service, together with such other banking facilities 
as customers may require. 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.;3. 
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STANDARD BANK 
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Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa and to the Governments 
of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed -  - £10,000,000 
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cent—with comsequent saving of administrative detail and man- 
power. 

In part compensation for the sacrificed clauses, however, the 
Government have strengthened the Board of Trade’s power of 
inspection so that they will be able to act “when there is good 
reason so to do.” In the light of the admission by Lord Swinton 
that in his former office of President of the Board of Trade he 
had instituted enquiries into two companies which were subse- 
quently discovered to lack authority, an extension of powers is 
plainly necessary. But if the Government cannot control the 
nominee problem, it would be optimistic to expect the City of 
London to be able to do so. The Lord Chancellor invited the 
City to “set its face” against abuse of nominee holdings. The 
truth is that it recognises the evils. of abuse, but lacks the 
sanctions to stop them. ; 


* * * 


Stability in Exports 


The January Trade Returns (summari‘sed in the Records and 
Statistics supplement) present a rather flattering picture of the 
United Kingdom export position. Total exports valued at £91.2 
inillion were 60 per cent above those of January, 1946, and 133 
per cent more than the monthly average for 1938. The volume 
of exports has been provisionally estimated at 112 per cent of 
1938 ; which* compares at least respectably with that for the last 
quarter of 1946, which was calculated to be 111 per cent. The 
volume of exports in November last, however, was itself 12 per 
cent greater than in 1938, and in July 20 per cent greater. Exports 
do not necessarily correspond w:th production during that month, 
but rather with output of preceding periods. The stability of 
January exports at least shows no response to the increasing 
numbers engaged on export business in earlier months. 


Compared with a year ago there have been some notable in- 
creases, particularly in what might be termed the difficult industries. 
Exports of iron and steel manufactures totalled £7.3 million, 
as against £5.2 million in January, 1946; cotton yarns and manu- 
factures and woollen and worsted yarns and manufactures both 
showed fairly substantial gains. Exports of apparel were also 
surprisingly high, reaching {3.2 million, compared with {0.7 
million a year ago. But the main expansion was due to machinery, 
vehicles, electrical goods and chemicals. Shipments of machinery 
t0 Overseas countries amounted to £13.4 million (an increase of 
£7.2 million), while exports of vehicles reached £12.7 million 
(an increase of £7.7 million). Some of the expansion is un- 
doubredly. due to inflated values, but the increase in volume, 
nevertheless, is creditable. 


There is, however, one disquieting factor. Exports have been 
unable to maintain the peaks they reached during the second half 
of 1946. This is all the more alarming because the totals for 
February and March are certain to reflect the direct effects of 
the fuel crisis. When account is taken of the number of working 
days in each month, exports over the last seven months show a 
disturbing stability. 


EXxPoRTS RE-CALCULATED ON BASIS OF 26 WoRKING Days 


1946 1946 
er £89 million October £87.5 million 
August ...... £78 a November £92 as 


September... £74 = December £90 7 
January, 1947, £88 million 


This suggests that productive efficiency is not increasing. If so, 
it will be the more difficult to reach the export target of 140 per 
cent of the 1938 volume by the end of this year. 


* * x 


Trade Against Dollars 


The direction of British trade is conditioned partially by the 
dollat position and partially by its fundamental need of certain 
localised commodities. The ideal situation would be to purchase 
all food and raw material requirements from sterling countries 
and to sell exports in the hard currency areas. Unfortunately, 
an analysis of the 1946 balance of trade shows that the trend 
has been in the opposite direction. Compared with 1938, imports 
from the main “soft currency” countries increased by 30 per 
cent, whereas exports to them increased by nearly 120 per cent. 
Imports from hard currency areas last year were double those of 
1938, whereas exports increased by just over 59 per cent. The 
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United Kingdom is dependent on supplies from the Western 
Hemisphere and alternative sources of supply cannot be found 
within the sterling area. Hence if the dollar trade account is to 
balance at all, increased exports to those countries are essential. 


Trade within the Empire has increased proportionately com- 
pared with 1938. Nearly half of the United Kingdom’s imports 
came from imperial sources as against 40 per cent before the war, 
and they took almost 50 per. cent of Britain’s exports. Empire 
trade, however, has greatly changed its economic significance, as 
Canada, which is now an increasingly important supplier, is one 
of the hardest currency countries. 


The balance of payments with the hard currency countries 
can be seen from the following table :— 


(€ ’000) 
: | 
Imports Exports Re-Export | Balance 

Canada : 

SUS lak nice 6 's.h econ 78,708 22,530 1,038 — 55,140 

WONG fab ase 195,150 323603 798 — 161,749 
US A..% 3 

BOSON ohne Bib Sb 117,980 20,484 . 8,274 — 89,222 

i rasa cadses dene 226,876 35,448 4,380 — 187,048 
Argentina 

SEE Seopeliwesce cas 38,471 19,338 377 — 18,756 

BME Concectcctces 66,961 20,521 411 — 46,029 
Sweden : 

Me tee cee alawe 24,542 11,720 1,108 — 11,714 

IPB ils, des 32,013 21,414 1,089 - 9,510 
Switzerland : 

PEP oa ceecetes 1,376 3,475 787 3,114 


EPO gad ss ys Oa Sees 3,163 9,451 1,212 + 7,500 


Switzerland is the only one of the countries above with which 
Britain has a surplus balance, whereas with Sweden the deficit 
has been reduced compared with pre-war. In the case of both the 
United States and Canada the deficiencies in the balance of pay- 
ments have grown much larger compared with 1938. The deficit 
with Argentina has also increased considerably owing to the 
greater value of imports obtained from this source. It is difficult 
to estimate how far exports to Argentina can be expanded. Most 
of the commodities it requires, such as textiles, Britain is unable 
to supply.in adequate quantity. But the deficit would be less 
severe if the Argentine Government’s unique selling position 
was in any way weakened. 


* * * 


Argentine Railway Problems 


After a day’s suspension of dealings on Thursday of last 
week, the Jobbers were back at their stands on Friday, coping as 
well as they could with acute buying pressure. Prices, particularly 
of certain junior stocks, continued on their booming course until 
Tuesday, when the market experienced its first bout of profit- 
taking for many days. The suspension of dealings has aroused a 
good deal of controversy, based on the doctrine that the duty of 
a market is to continue to function if it is humanly possible. 
Unfortunately, the dealers have been close to breakdown for 
several weeks past. There were only three dealing firms left, 
after an exodus which dates back at least 25 years, and new 
blood was not attracted to deal in a dying market. Nor can the 
existing firms afford to take any large jobbing risks under present 
conditions ; their profits go very largely to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while they have to meet their own losses. 


Given the recent steain of dealing—increased by the gloom in 
the corner of the “House” which the Argentine rail market 
occupies—the day-long queues, and prolonged office dealings after 
hours, the need for respite was not unreasonable. But evidently, 
the publication by the British Argentine Railways Council of a 
statement showing the basis on which the total purchase price 
would be split up between the various companies came as an 
unexpected blow to the market, which had been jobbing for a 
fortnight after the signing of the agreement in ignorance of the 
fact that, by agreement dating from the departure of the British 
mission last Autumn, the sales proceeds would be divided among 
the compan‘es on the basis of “ recognised capital ” as defined in 
the Mitre Law. The railways rejected any alternative method 
involving past or prospective earning power as “affording no 
generally acceptable basis.” 


The division of the sale price, excluding the value of London 
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assets, but including ancillary assets in the Argentine is set out 
in the following table: — 


Group Amount 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, including Bahia 
Blanca & North Western Railway, Buenos Ayres 
Ensenada & South Coast Railway, (50%) Buenos 
Ayres Midland Railway ...........esecccccecees 50,557,222 
Buenos Ayres{Western Railway, including (50%) Buenos 
Ayres Midland Railway ....,.......-sesceseoes ; 17,510,044 
Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway, including Argentine 
Great Western Railway and Villa Maria & Rufino 
RN on 0 054 + a n.00.9h5 0s ee Kea Po oR nen e 32,959,748 
Central Argentine Railway .......6...0. cc ccevveveses 40,819,498 
Entre. Rios -Rathways a)< si) 'ois bie. wise « odie sts Sa Be beso 4,208,757 
Argentine North Eastern Railway ......+++seeeeeewe 3,944,731 
£150,000,000 


The complication of inter-company holdings makes any guess- 
work about the pattern of the future schemes of liquidation quite 
impossible. Even in the apparently simple case of BAGS, the 
residual value of the ordinary stock—as distinct from its.nuisance 
value—cannot be specified. In Central Argentine and even more 
in BA and Pacific, the’ complications are even more acute. 
But two points of principle can at least be made. First, the 
delay in disclosure of the basis of apportionment has resulted in 
higher prices for the junior stocks and enhanced their nuisance 
value, making it conceivably more difficult for the prior charges 
to obtain theic full legal deserts. Secondly, the joint wisdom of 
Daniel and Solomon will hardly produce schemes which, after 
recent events, can satisfy the expectations of every class of holder. 
There is, therefore, a strong case, for independent confirmation 
of the schemes by an authoritative ad hoc tribunal or, if necessary, 
by the Court itself. 


* * * 


Gold and Dollar Holdings 


Amid the gloom with which the dollar position is being 
viewed and anticipated, the Chancellor has let in a ray of sun- 
shine: the revelation that the national gold and dollar holdings 
on September 30, 1946, amounted to £629 millions gross as 
compared with £545 million three months previously and £595 
millions on June 30, 1945. This is a substantial improvement which 
is unlikely to have been counterbalanced by the change in gold 
and dollar liabilities that must be deducted from these figures to 
obtain the net totals. Some indication of the size of these liabili- 
ties is provided by the fact that the British gold subscription to 
the International Monetary Fund calculated at one-tenth of the 
net holding of gold and dollars on September 12th (that being 
the date on which the Fund announced that it would “ shortly 
be in a position to begin exchange transactions ”) was £51,203,000, 
giving net reserve on that day of £512,030,000. It is evident 
from the trade returns that a substantial amount of gold must 
have been imported from South Africa last year. The surplus 
of British exports to South Africa over imports from that country 
was about £60 millions, and in addition a further repatriation of 
South African securities had to be financed. The sales of South 
African gold which in the main financed these transactions are 
probably the principal source fcom which the increase in the gold 
reserve was derived. In addition it is possible that the working 
balance kept in New York was somewhat above the normal level 
on September 30, 1946, as a result of unutilised drawings cn the 
American loan, Whatever the. explanations of the improvement, 
the very substantial increase in the gold holding suggests that the 
rate of drawing on the dollar credits this year may not prove as 
heavy as had generally. been ‘anticipated, since it must. surely: be 
axiomatic that the credits will not be drawn upon merely to make 
possible an increase in the gold reserve. 


* * * 


Sterling Debt Talks 


The Anglo-Egyptian talks on sterling balances ended in Cairo 
last Monday with the issue of a communiqué which suggests that, 
as in the New Delhi discussions, the two sides could do no more 
than exchange views which were clearly beyond the range of recon- 
ciliation at the present exploratory stage of the discussions. It 
was announced in Cairo that the whole field of the Anglo-Egyptian 
debt had been surveyed in a spirit of candour and friendliness, 
that each side now had a much fuller understanding of the stand- 
point of the other, and that the official delegation would report to 
their respective governments. The unofficial reports on the course 

- of the negotiations have thrown some light on the views put for- 
ward by each side. The Egyptians explained that the sterling 
balances, amounting to about £440 million, were widely distributed, 
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namely £144 million as cover for the note circulation, £250 million 
held by the Egyptian banks and £46 million by the general public. 


This wide distribution, it was argued, made any writing down 
technically and equitably impossible. The reasoning is not par- 
ticularly convincing, since it should not be beyond the bounds of 
reason for the Egyptian Government to vest privately-held sterling, 
compensating the owner in Egyptian pounds. The British nego- 
tiators appear to have suggested some such solution, which would 
have involved a partial writing down of the sterling debt and the 
conversion of sterling Treasury Bills backing the note issue. for 
Egyptian Treasury bills. It is presumably at that point that the 
discussions were broken off, to be resumed in the near future. Sir 
Wilfrid Eady and Mr Cobbold have now proceeded to Baghdad 
where they will engage in similar discussions with the Government 
of Iraq. Meanwhile Australia and New Zealand have shown 
the way demanded by equity and generosity by announcing gifts 
of £A25 million and £NZ12} million respectively as contributions 
to British expenditure on the war fought in the Pacific. These 
gifts will have the effect of reducing Australian sterling balances, 
which are now about £180 million, by £20 million, and New Zea- 
land balances of about £90 million, by £10 million. There should, 
of course, be no need for a special agreement to govern the man- 
ner in which these accumulated balances can or will be- spent. 
The matter can be left to the realism and good sense of the 
Australian and New Zealand authorities. 


* * x 


Copper Price Again Increased 


The Ministry of Supply announced last week an increase of 
£10 a ton in the price of copper, raising the official rate for 
high-conductivity electrolytic type to £127 a ton. Prices of other 
forms have been adjusted correspondingly. This is the second 
increase this year, for on January Ist the price was raised from 
£98 to £117 a ton. The United Kingdom’s main sources of 
supply during 1946 for electrolytic types were Canada and Chile, 
which together accounted for nearly 70 per cent of the total 
imports. Smaller quantities were also received from the Belgian 
Congo and Rhokana in Northern Rhodesia. Blister types of 
copper were supplied almost entirely by Northern Rhodesia. 
United Kingdom stocks at the end of November amounted to 
94,000 tons, of which 8,300 tons were held abroad.. At the end 
of the year they were probably equivalent to about three months 
supply. Demestic consumption of virgin copper for 1946 averaged 
27,100 tons a month, compared with 24,100 tons in 1945 and 
21,500 tons in 1938. In January, however, there was a very sharp 
increase to 33,500 tons, although the consumption for _ the 
current year may scarcely total 275,000 tons owing to the recent 
fuel crisis. The greater demand is mainly accounted for by the 
electrical industry, although there is an increasing substitution 
of copper for scarcer metals, such, for example, as lead and this 
may have permanent effects upon the future use of lead in 
building. 

In the United States the demand for copper has far outstripped 
domestic supply ; it has been estimated that the latter can only 
cover about 60 per cent of consumption. Prices in New York 
have also moved sharply upwards, being quoted last .Monday 
at 214 cents a }b., or equivalent to £130 a ton. The Office of 
Metals Reserve is expected to have disposed of its stock of 
imported metal by the end. of March, and thereafter home con- 
sumers will be partially dependent on the world market. To 
what extent the import duty of 4 cents a lb., effective from 
January Ist, will act as a deterrent to the purchase of imported 
supplies remains ‘to be seen. But the level of demand for copper 
in the United States will ao doubt break down this resistance; 
if so, a further rise in the world price will be inevitable. 


The crucial problem from the British standpoint is the source 
or sources of new supplies to meet the American demand. As 
the United States possesses fairly ample smelting and refining 
capacity, it would be more likely to import copper ore, if possible, 
than semi-finished metal. This would presumably prevent the 
United States from participating to any markedly increased extent 
in the Canadian market. In all probability the additional supplies 
will come from Chile, Mexico and Peru, and possibly also from 
the Belgian Congo. Prospects of an expansion in production are 
not very bright. There have already been reports of a curtail- 
ment in Northern Rhodesian copper output owing to coal short- 
age. At the moment the effect is not very serious, but if it spreads. 
shipments may be reduced. Again, there are the perennial labour 
difficulties in Chile which must be taken into consideration. Bu! 
as the increased demand for copper seems to have come to stay; 
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at least while the general shortage of non-ferrous metals persists, 
the high price should induce some expansion in output. 

The position of other non-ferrous metals is scarcely any easier, 
except perhaps for tin. Lead recently rose in New York to 
15 cents a ib., equivalent to about £83 a ton, compared with 
the official British quotation of £70 a ton—a margin: well in 
excess of the US import duty of about £6 a ton. As lead, like 
copper, is almost wholly imported into the United Kingdom in 
a refined state, the fuel crisis is unlikely to react upon supplies, 
but they will continue to be scarce for other reasons. With 
zinc, however, a fair proportion of British supplies is refined here, 
and the fuel shortage will reduce them. For tin, reserve smelting 
capacity exists which, given an adequate supply of fuel, could be 
brought into operation if necessary. 


x *« x 


Brazil and Sterling 


Some surprise has been caused by the announcement that the 
Bank of Brazil, acting on instructions from the Ministry of Finance, 
has suspended purchases of sterling and a certain number of other 
non-convertille currencies. This decision must probably be 
viewed in the light of tentative negotiations which have taken place 
between representatives of the British and Brazilian Governments 
for disposal of accumulated sterling balances which Brazil holds to 
an estimated amount of ‘over £50 million. The preliminary talks 
onthis subject have revealed the now familiar clash of views. The 
Brazilians would like to spend the whole of their sterling in the 
near future on a progcamme which would involve heavy imports of 
machinery and capital goods from Britain. The British attitude 
has been that Brazil cannot in this respect be treated more favour- 
ably than other holders of sterling balances, and the lines of an 
agreement have been suggested which would involve modest 
releases of these balances over the next few years. More formal 
negotiations are due to begin in the near future, and the Brazilian 
move must probably be regarded as the opening gambit in those 
talks. The suspension of sterling purchases merely means that 
Brazil is not prepared to accumulate further sterling area cur- 
rencies until such time as an agreement has been reached making 
any current accumulation of sterling available for expenditure 
in any currency area in the world. 


JAMAICA 


x SPANISH\TOWN, 
OLD HARBOURS 
SSS 





War has brought great changes to the industries of Jamaica. Even 
today the impression probably persists that bananas form the major part 
of the Colony’s exports. Recent trade figures, however, show that sugar, 
tum, pimento—known alternatively as Jamaica pepper—and citrus fruit 
pulp have ousted the banana, at least temporarily, from its former 

"pre-eminence. 


The gradual change-over to a peace-time economy, coupled with im- 
proved transport facilities, may well bring about another swing of the 
pendulum. Modern commercial development calls for careful and con- 
tinuous study of local market conditions, Full and up-to-date information, 
hacked by an intimate knowledge of the Island, is available to merchants 


and manufacturers interested in trade with Jamaica. 
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World Shipping Co-operation 

February has been an eventful month for shipping in the inter- 
national sphere. The proposals for the formation of a permanent 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation as a 
specialised agency of Uno have been taken a stage further and the 
next meetings are expected to take place in Londen later in the 
year. Such a body must be universal to be of any practical advan- 
lage, and even if all nations, including Russia, are willing to co- 
operate there is bound to be great difficulty in defining its func- 
tions. In this respect the Atlantic is likely to be the barrier be- 
tween parties of different persuasion. The International Shipping 
Conference, reflecting the views of “private” shipowners, has 
welcomed and emphasised the proposed exclusion from IMCO’s 
terms of reference of all matters suitable for settlement through 
the normal processes of international shipping business, and has 
itself resolved 1o apply for consultative status with the Economic 
and Sociai Council. 

Two further factors emerged from the London meeting of the 
International Shipping Conference. Scandinavian shipowners, in 
particular, did not appear to share the fears of British tramp owners 
that steps should be taken now to prepare a freight co-operation 
scheme to cope with any prolonged decline in rates in the future ; 
while France was not represented at all in view of the threat of 
nationalisation. This has since developed into a three-part scheme 
whereby the two largest concerns (already for the most part state- 
owned) will be entirely state-operated, intermediate fleets will be 
state-controlled, and the rest “free.” Meanwhile, the Comité 
Maritime International is resuming its work in the field of mari- 
time law, and the Imperial Shipping Committee is taking up again 
its inquiry, interrupted by the war, into the shipping needs of the 
British West Indies and Bermuda, a subject in which Canada has 
a direct interest and in which the State-owned air corporations 
may be expected to have their say. 


* * x 


British Shipping Prospects 


Reviewing the state of the industry in his presidential address 
to the Chamber of Shipping, Sir Ernest Murrant ended on a 
note of sober optimism, which he admitted was based more on 





SAFE AS HOUSES 


But are they? Is your house safe, in the sense 
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will have complete protection, yet always be 
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faith than on reason. That British shipowners generally share Sir 
Ernest’s broad confidence is shown by the fact that the industry 
has committed itself to an estimated expenditure of some £230 
million to make good the tonnage losses suffered during the war. 
The bulk of this sum, estimated at about £150 million, is repre- 
sented by ships built, building or on order, totalling about 24 
million tons gross. More than £60 million has been expended in 
the purchase or hire of Government surplus ships, and shipowners 
are ready to support the Minister of Transport in his offer to pur- 
chase 115 of the American ships at present on bareboat charter, for 
whose return there is pressure in Washington. The industry 
intends eventually to restore the Merchant Navy to its pre-war 
strength in ships, though obsolescence and normal replacement 
programmes will demand further expenditure if its efficiency is 
to be maintained. 

In view of the high costs of building and operating ships to- 
day, the shortages of materials and delays in production and the 
inefficiency of ports overseas, Sir Ernest Murrant’s confidence 
shows a strong contrast to the cautious mood which seems to 
prevail in shipping circles in the United States, and may result 
in a further stiffening of restrictive policies to the detriment of 
British shipping and economic recovery. It would be dangerous to 
answer flag discrimination or state subsidies like with like. Given 
a sufficient volume of international trade, British owners can carry 
their proper share without fear of being ousted by new competi- 
tors. With this in mind, no doubt, the Chamber of Shipping 
adopted a resolution affirming the determination of the industry to 
do all in its power to expand and maintain the Mercantile Marine, 
and calling upon the Government “ to do all possible to encourage 
international commerce and to remove trade barriers.” World 
trade is a key to the prosperity of the shipping industry, and ship- 
Owners are watching with keen interest the approaching Inter- 
nadional Trade Organisation negotiations. 


* * * 


South African Budget and Rand Mining 


British taxpayers may be forgiven for glancing enviously at 
the Union of South Africa, where last week Mc Hofmeyr intro- 
duced his Budget for 1947-8 and offered tax reductions amounting 
in all to £15,835,000. Although the Finance Minister had to 
prov.de for higher sccial services, his Budget was greatly assisted 
by the reduction in Defence expenditure and he was able to give 
moderate concessions in many directions—including postage and 
sugar as well as corporate taxation. Mr Hofmeyr recognised the 
importance of the gold mining industry in contributing.to South 
Africa’s external payments—last year’s gold sales totalled £103 
million and paid for 54 per cent of imports—and he did not fail 
those who had expected concessions in gold mining taxation. 
There is to be a revision of the basic tax formula to provide that 
when the ratio of working profit to gold recovery exceeds 6 per 
cent (up to which no tax is payable) the percentage to tax payable 
will be reduced. For a mine with a catio of 10 per cent of 
profit to recovery the rate of tax will be 25.2 per cent (instead 
of 28 per cent under the old formula). The new formula defines 
the tax percentage as 63 minus 378 divided by the ratio of profit 
to cecovery. The second concession is that the “new mine 
taxation ” principle will be applied to all mines which have any 
unredeemed capital expenditure, and the rate of amortization of 
such expenditure may in future be increased from 20 per cent 
to 224 per cent. Under the new taxation formula, Mr Hofmeyce 
is budgeting for a recuction in the yield from £9.3 million to 
about £84 million while the new concessions for capital expendi- 
ture will involve a loss of revenue of something over £1} million 
in the current year. Both may be expected to provide consider- 
able direct benefits for the gold mining industry, though British 
investors will regret that the Finance Minister did not see his 
way to abolishing the non-resident levy. 

The new concessions should encourage the mining industry to 
make a careful study of the economic possibilities of ultra-deep 
mining of rich deposits which are costly to work. These possi- 
bilities exist on the Central Rand but they occur with even greater 
significance for the future of the Rand mining industry in the 
area south of the West Wits line and in the Orange Free State. 
Reduced taxation on working profits will, of course, assist the 
higher grade mines which are not required to make correspond- 
ingly increased lease payments and in some cases there may be 
significant increases in the share of working profits available for 
shareholders. The special levy on the diamond industry of four 
shillings in the £ has been reduced to one-third at a cost of 
£410,000 a year, and the profits tax on fixed property is to be 
abolished at a cost of about £700,000, which should assist town- 
ship development. For industry the excess profits duty and 
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trade profits spacial levy are -being abolished forthwith at a 
cost of over £8} million and the standard tax level will remain 
at 20 per cent, 


* x x 


Danish Food Agreement 


The Treasury announced last week the terms of the new 
Danish Food Agreement. It has been agreed that Denmark will 
balance its payments with the sterling area for the year 1947. As 
far as possible Denmark will make additional food exports avail- 
able, but nevertheless. it has still been compelled to adopt an 
import programme based on essential requirements. -'The United 
Kingdom has agreed to assist. Denmark in the purchase from non- 
sterling sources of certain essential commodities, such as feeding 
stuffs, which are not otherwise obtainable. 

The contract provides for an increase in the price of butter from 
220s. per Cwt. to 242s., to meet the increased cost of oilcake. The 
Danish Government will take steps to restrict the domestic con- 
sumption of butter-fat—a very important provision. Before the 
war Denmark exported over 80 per cent of total butter production, 
the annual average quantity supplied to the home market being 
about 25-30,000 tons. In 1946, although production was only 
77 per cent of the pre-war level, domestic consumption totalled 
62,000 tons, so that if the Danes are able to reduce supplies to their 
home market to 1938 figures, at least an additional 30,000 ton; 
could be purchased by the United Kingdom under the clause of 
the long-term contract, which’ provides that 90 per cent of the 
residual exportable surplus, <fter meeting the supplies under fixed 
contract, is to be sold to this country. Increased quantities of 
margarine or oils and fats, however, will have to be made available 
in return to Denmark. 

The price of bacon has also been raised, from 150s. per cwt. to 
161s., and the export target figure for 1947-48 has been fixed at 
75,000 tons. If this target is achieved, it would be possible to 
increase the bacon ration, though not to the pre-war level of con- 
sumption. In 1938 imports of bacon and ham into the United 
Kingdom from Denmark totalled about 170,000 tons. The Danish 
Government, however, has given an undertaking that the increase 
in price will be used for the benefit of bacon production. In 
addition, Denmark has agreed to sell 30,000 tons of meat during 
1947, either in the form of cattle or frozen meat, of which between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons represents a carry-over from the 1946 con- 
tract. Moreover, Britain will purchase approximately 30,000 tons 
of potatoes during the next three months. In the case of both 
these latter commodities the timing of the additional imports is 
important. Meat stocks in this country are not sufficient to with- 
stand any strain resulting from the holding up of shipments from 
Australia arising from labour troubles. With potatoes there is an 
apparent gap of one month’s needs between the exhaustion of 
present stocks and supplies from the new crop. The Danish pur- 
chase, together with extra supplies from Canada which have been 
arranged, will insure against any shortage during the remainder 
of the season. 

Clearly, the agreement as a whole is advantageous to both sides. 
Britain has had to pay higher prices, ‘but the Danish case for such 
increases could not be described as unreasonable. Beyond this 
Denmark has undertaken to take steps to improve the long-term 
export position, which should be most valuable to the United 
Kingdom. To pay higher prices now to encourage an expansion 
in production is more sensible than paying extortionate prices 
merely for short-term supplies—as in recent transactions with 
Argentina. 

* * » 


Discount Market Capital 


The capital expansion of the discount market, discussed in’ 


a leading article in The Economist of February 15th, is now 
virtually complete. The tenth capital issue in just over twelve 
months was announced last week. The National Discount Co., 
Ltd., traditionally the second largest of the discount houses—and 
now confirmed in that position by this new financing—is offering 
to shareholders the whole of its unissued “ B ” capital, into which 
the unissued “A” shares were converted last January, when, 
in addition, the last £2 10s. of the £7 10s. “B” shares was paid 
up by capitalisation of reserves. Offered at £20 per share (com- 
pared with a market price of just under £26 before the announce- 
ment), the issue will bring in nearly £1,458,000, and will raise 
the total paid-up capital of the company by £547,000 to almost 
£2,700,000. The total known resources, including the premium 
on the issue and the carry-forward, will then be £5,138,000. The 
National Discount Co., it is interesting to recall, was not only the 
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first discount company but also one of the first companies 10 be 
formed with limiteu liability—it dates from 1856. 

This issue brings the total influx of resources into Lombard 
Street up to roughly £10,150,000, excluding the £500,000 capital 
of the new discount house formed at the end of last year. The 
aggregate known resources of the twelve houses which now con- 
stitute the discount market are thus raised to about £273 million, 
but total resources, including inner reserves and the capital of the 
one remaining partnership, are probably about £6 million more 
than this. Meanwhile, another of the medium-sized houses— 
Gillett Bros. Discount Co., Ltd.—is this week introducing its 
shares to the Stock Exchange. Dealings in the £1 ordinary stock 
units were expected to open towards the end of the week at about 
70S.-71S., at which they would yield 3.4 per cent on the well- 
covered 12 per cent dividend paid in 1946-47. The recent balance 
sheet showed that last year’s capital increase had led to a big 
expansion in operations; indeed, the proportions of published 
resources to total commitments and to the bond portfolio were a 
good deal smaller than is customary—though it is known that 
the company has a considerable inner reserve. After this intro- 
duction, only three of the discount houses will not have shares 
on the stock market—Ryders Discount Co., in which the United 
Dominions Trust has a large interest ; Seccombe, Marshall and 
Campion, the private firm which acts for the authorities ; and the 
newly-formed company, Clive Discount. 


* x : * 


An Anglo-French Bank 


The joint enterprise of the Banque Nationale pour le Com- 
merce et l’Industrie and of two London financial houses, Messrs 
S. G. Warburg and Co. and Messrs Robert Benson and Co., is 
creating a new bank, the British and French Bank (for Com- 
merce and Industry), Ltd., which will operate in London. It will 
take over the business of the London branch of the BNCI. The 
capital of the new bank has been fixed at £1,000,000, of which 
£750,000 will te issued. The issued ordinary capital consisting 
of 450,000 shares of £1 each is being subscribed by the BNCI. 
The British interests are taking up and will place privately 300,000 
42 per cent cumulative participating preference shares of £1 each. 
The venture is of special interest as it represents an alliance 
between private British capital and a nationalised French bank. 
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The BNCI has a well-developed network of branches and sub- 
sidiaries in French colonial territories and the London bank should 
play an important and useful part in financing the trade between 
these areas and the rest of the world. 


* x * 


Silver Arbitrage 


The silver market is undergoing a most interesting phase 
of adjustment to post-war conditions and to the gradual break- 
down of the insulation of various national markets previously 
separated by war-time exchange and import controls. The recent 
break in New York prices from 90} cents which obtained until 
towards the close of 1946 to 703 cents, recorded last month, 
attracted considerable demand for silver in the American market 
for shipment to India, where the rupee price remained relatively 
stable and at one time showed a premium of over 40 per cent 
on the New York parity. Such arbitrage was not possible to 
London firms which would not have been granted the dollars 
to finance their New York purchases, since the resale of silver 
would be made against rupees, and would merely have reduced 
Indian sterling balances. 

But Continental interests which hold some dollars and desire 
sterling have come into the market by buying in New York, 
shipping silver to India and converting rupees into sterling. By 
such operations the arbitrageurs in question have made substantial 
profits. Another way of expressing these deals is that the operators 
have been able to convert their dollars into sterling at a rate of 
about $3 to the pound. The result of these operations has been 
10 narrow the gap between the New York and Bombay prices, 
but it is interesting to note that the narrowing has been effected 
through a rise in the New York price, which this week has touched 
$3 cents per fine ounce. The London price quoted for authorised 
users has risen with the New York quotation, and from its recent 
“low” of 44d. has recovered to 50d. 


Shorter Notes 


Two new directors have been appointed to the Court of the 
Bank of England. They are Mr. Charles Dukes, who has been 
a member of the general council of the TUC since 1934, and 

(Continued on page 359) 
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conversion and redistribution of all classes of machinery. 









11 years. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 


SHARE CAPITAL 


Authorised. to be issued. 
£1,500,000 in 1,500,000 44°, Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each... sia ses aie Yee ree eo  £1,000,000 

£600,000 in 2,400,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each ... oe oo ea ae iis us di aay ead £600,000 
£2,100,000 £1,600,000 


The Subscription Lists will open at 10 a.m. on Friday, March 14th, 1947, and close on the same day, for an 
ISSUE OF 
700,000 44 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 22/6 per share, 


and 
800,000 Ordinary Shares of 5/- each at 15/6 per share. 
The remaining 300,000 44° Cumulative Preference Shares and 1,600,000 Ordinary Shares are owned by the Directors and 


1. The Company is believed to constitute one of the two largest organisations in the United Kingdom concerned with the 
recovery and merchanting of all classes of scrap metals, and to be the largest organisation in the United Kingdom for the reconditioning, 
It also operates a large hire fleet of builders’ and contractors’ plant. 


2. The present £1,000,000 Preference Share Capital is covered nearly 2} times as to capital, and over 4 times as to dividend. 


3. The Ordinary Shares at the price of issue show dividend- and earnings-yields of £5.1.0% and 7.82% respectively (the forme 
based on the level of distributions in each of the last three financial years), without taking into account any profits which may be 
earned by the balance of the new capital after repayment of loans and bank overdrafts. 


4. The above yields are based on the profits of the last financial year, which were below the average of the profits of the last 
Change over from war to peace activities has now been completed. 
Prospectuses (upon the terms of which alone applications will be considered), and Forms of Application, can be obtained from :— 
The Company’s Bankers : WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, New Issue Department, 9, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, and Branches. 
Registered Office of the Parent Companys Broadway Chambers, Hammersmith, W.6. 


And from the Brokers to the Issuet CAPEL-CURE & TERRY, 10, Old Broad Street, E.C.2, and Stock Exchange. 






Issued and 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


LOTUS, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFITS 
Mr. H. J. BOSTOCK’S. REVIEW 


. The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Lotus, Limited, was held on February 
26th at Stafford, Mr. H. J. Bostock chairman 
of the company presiding. 

The following is the Chairman’s state- 
ment :— 

The year’s trading. has resulted in the 
satisfactory Net Profit, after providing for 
Excess Profits Tax, of £139,317, which is 
£60,880 more than last year. 

In drawing the accounts various changes 
have been made to bring them into closer 
accord with current practice. 

Taking first the Balance Sheet. Fixed 
Assets are shown at cost less depreciation. 
As compared with 1945 there is an increase 
of £44,348, due to purchase of certain prop- 
erties, outlay on new. buildings and expendi- 
ture on re-equipment and .modernisation. 

Under Investments and. Advances, Sub- 
sidiary Companies account for £586,309, 
against £537,025. 

Under Other Investments there is a reduc- 
tion of £9,168 in respect of certain miscel- 
laneous investments that were sold during 
the year. 

. The liquid position is satisfactory, Current 
Assets totalling £734,347, as against Current 
Liabilities.and Provisions £473,420, the sur- 
plus being £260,927, as against £257,360 a 
year ago. 

. Reserve for Development, £71,410, is due 
to the repayment .of -E.P.T., which must be 
expended. on development work. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the Profit and Loss Account it will. be 
seen that Net Profit on Trading stands at 
£287,141, as against £202,963, an increase 
of £84,178. The value of sales was -the 
highest in the Company’s history. . 

To this must be add. Profits (less Losses) 
of Subsidiary Companies. They, too, have 
done well, the total being £54,543, as against 
£23,786, an increase of £30,757. 

Excess Profits Tax, which includes £12,059 
in respect of the 1945 liability, :requires 
£185,069, being £173,000 for the year. 

Directors’ and Managing Directors’ Re- 
muneration shows the aggregate amount of 
the Directors’ emoluments, both as Directors 
of the Company and in respect of their ser- 
vices im connection with its management. 
Payment is partly -by salary and partly by 
commission based on profits. The amount 
is considerable, but the work done both by 
Managing Directors and Directors holding 
office under the Company is exacting in its 
demands upon their time and ability. The 
results are shown in the balance carried to 
the Report on the front page, .which is 
£139,317, as against. £78,437 for 1945. 

The Report is set out in a form which 
shows first the deduction of Income Tax, 
£39,000. After that the -transfer to Pension 
Fund, £7,007, which will bring the Fund to 
£20,000, and an allocation to Reserve of 
£5,725, making the total Reserve £75,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


The payment of Interim Dividends re- 
quired £19,835. Adding the balance brought 
forward from last year £28,646 gives a dis- 
posable surplus of £96,396. 

The dividends recommended are :— 

7 per cent. on the Preference Shares for 
the half-year. 

21 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares, mak- 
ing the rate for the year 14 per cent. twice 
the rate of dividend on the Preference Shares, 
requiring £46,028. 

There follows a recommendation to give 
to the Lotus Emplovees’ Benevolent Fund 
£20,000.. The Fund, formed by setting 


aside from the profits of the years 1922 and 
1923 £30,000, has been of the greatest help 
in providing assistance to employees when 
ill or recovering trom illness, and also in 
supplementing pensions to older workers. 
The trustees can be relied upon to turn to 
good advantage the additional income -that 
will come by raising the. Fund from £30,000 
to £50,000. 

After these appropriations there is left -a 
Carry Forward of £30,368, being an increase 
of £1,722. 

In the Consolidated Balance Sheet Invest- 
ments and Advances to Subsidiary Companies 
are replaced by Statements of Assets and 
Liabilities. 

Fixed Assets are £483,055 in excess of the 
corresponding total in the Lotus Balance 
Sheet. 

Similarly Current Assets are larger by 
£188,198. 

On the other side Reserve for Development 
stands at £111,910, the increase coming from 
E.P.T. refunded to Lotus & Delta Ltd. 

With the retyrn from active service of men 
and women called up during the war there 
has been a steady improvement in the labour 
position, but there is still a marked shortage 
of Closing Room operatives. The ‘Closing 
Room more than ever is the bottleneci: of the 
industry. - Many manufacturers, being un- 
able to obtain operatives in their home towns, 
have established branch factories in other 
towns and villages for closing uppers. We 
acquired very suitable premises at Westbury 
which have materially helped the Northamp- 
ton factory. At Stafford the position, though 
serious, is less acute, and has been mitigated 
by the recruitment of women from Cannock, 
Rugeley and other nearby towns. 


LEATHER POSITION AND PRICES 


Leathier is one of the commodities that 
are in short supply. The scarcity has been 
most marked in the better selections, and in 
order to maintain production manufacturers 
have had to take selections that ordinarily 
they would have regarded. as unsuitable. 

Designers are to be congratulated on their 

success in producing patterns requiring a 
minimum of leather and making the best of 
inferior materials. 
factory substitutes for upper leather has been 
found in gabardine, from which very attrac- 
tive and serviceable shoes for women are 
made. 
‘ The price position is obscure. Tanners 
are called upon to sell leather at prices below 
the real cost of production when hides have 
to be bought in the world market.. They 
have been given by thé Board of Trade a 
subsidy to offset the increased cost of hides 
and so enable them to supply shoe manufac- 
turers at prices which permit the continued 
production of Utility Footwear at the Prices 
fixed by the Board of Trade. 

Sole leather has been in short supply, 
particularly in the better qualities, and there 
has been an increasing use of plastics for 
soling light shoes of the wedge heel and plat- 
form type. The material wears well, but 
is inclined to slip on wet pavements. One of 
the most satisfactory alternatives to leather 
is crepe rubber, which should be in larger 
supply this year. 

Throughout the year shoe production has 
lagged behind demand. The ever-present 
problem before manufacturers and retailers 
has been how to make the best of the avail- 
able supplies of materials for footwear. _ 

The Board of Trade has controlled the 
output of individual manufacturers by a sys- 
tem of licences designed to secure a fair 





One .of the most: satis-- 
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division of the available leather between diff- 
erent users. Wisely the restrictions on design 
have been withdrawn, and manufacturers 
have produced remarkable range of styles, 
turning to good advantage very unpromising 
leather. Viewing the current range of. models 
the comment “ Britain Can Make It” comes 
to mind again and again. - When fine leathers 
are again available still more alluring shoes 
will certainly follow. 


The war has witnessed style developments; 
notably peep toes, sling backs, wedge heels 
and platform wedges that the 1939 buyer 
would unhesitatingly have turned down. The 
lesson alike for retailers and manufacturers 
is “ Never stand sti!l,”” and that success comes 
to the trader who can correctly interpret the 
signs of the times and is not afraid to back 
his judgment. 


eS OF LOTUS AND 
ELTA SHOES 


It is gratifying to be able to report that 
customers have never been better satisfied 
with the design, quality and value of. Lotus 
and Delta shoes than today. In achieving 
this result we have been greatly helped by 
putting into practice information gained in 
visits to America of directors and executives.. 
The friendly relations established with manu- 
facturers and distributors in .America have, 
proved of the utmost value. Through them 
we haye been put in touch with some of the 
most active minds in the industry. 

_The American shoe manufacturer owes 
much of his success to having at. his- dis- 
posal a wide range of components which,. 
when assembled,.enable him to offer to his 
customers shoes that are elegant in design, 


uniform in quality and very. reasonable in. 


price. We have derived much advantage from, 
the prcduction in our cwn_ engineering 
department of knives and dies and also of 
certain. components 

At Stafford: the Board of Trade granted a 
licence. for the extension of the East Block 
and providing modern cloak rooms _ and 
lavatories and some extension of manufactur- 
ing space. The building should be ready for 
occupation in the spring. 

At Stone we are planning the erection ‘of 
a new factory to replace the present build- 


ings, some of which go back to the middle. 


of the last century. The reputation gained 


by Stone for the manufacture of the. highest, 


quality of fashion footwear fully justifies the 
provision of. a‘ factory with working condi- 
tions that comply with modern standards of 
amenity, cleanliness and cortort. The days 
have long gone by when the skilled crafts- 
man producing articles ot high quality 


worked in cramped and often squalid con- 


ditions. 

At Northampton we have acquired an 
option on the land zoned for industrial 
development under the Town Planning 
Scheme. 


As a nation the maintenance of. our stan- 


dard of living unquestionably depends upon. 


a great increase in our export trade. Shoes 
present a difficult problem in that, being 
made from imported materials, the added 


labour value does not offset the cost of the’ 


imported materials, with the result, that an 
export trade in shoes may mean an increase 
in the adverse ‘balance of trade. 


* It is therefore desirable to give preference . 
countries, , 
particularly the U.S.A. There Lotus Veldt-, 


to exports for “hard currency ” 


schoen enjoy a very enviable reputation. 
We have formed.a company, Lotus Shoes, 
Inc., with an office in New York for handling 
the sale of men’s shoes. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH SUPPLIERS 
AND CUSTOMERS 


Our relations with suppliers and customers . 


have never been closer or more friendly, 


Adversity may make strange bed-fellows, but - 


it promotes good understandings also. We 


have all learned more about ‘each other’s . 


difficulties, and have realised that in 4 
common danger we can co-operate to the 
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mutual advantage of all concerned. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the closer contact 
between principals brought about by the war 
will be maintained and developed as the 
years pass.. 

While there is a scarcity of necessary or 
desirable materials, some form of control to 
ensure a fair allocation between different 
producers or distributors should. be main- 
tained, much as we dislike any check on 
private enterprise. When supply and demand 
are more or less in balance, variations in 
price bring about the needed corrections, 
but when balance is disturbed, whether by 
war, crop failures or surpluses, failure of an 
industry to attract sufficient recruits to main- 
tain the labour force, rationing can do much 
to check violent. fluctuations in price and 
generally to steady the swing of the economic 
pendulum. The aim should be to restore 
as soon as possible the conditions that are 
favourable to private enterprise. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
PROBLEMS 


The tendency for production and distribu- 
tion to be concentrated ‘in larger units sets 
different problems for owners and execu- 
tives. If control is to be centred in one man 
there must be a corresponding decentralisa- 
tion of administrative: detail, otherwise large 
questions of policy are neglected and effi- 
ciency is: jeopardised: é : 

Good staff work is as essential for a well 
run business ‘as it is’ for the Army or Navy 
or Air Force. Well thought out and clearly 
defined ‘plans executed with promptness, 
accuracy ‘and vigour are the best preparation. 
for overcoming the difficulties that lie ahead. 

The more widely executive responsibility. 
can be shared, the’ more smoothly any busi- 
ness should run. With sharing of responsi- 
bility should go a similar sharing of informa- 
tion. Works councils are still in. their 
infancy, and their limitations as well as their 
usefulness have to be ascertained. ; 

The prevalence of piecework in the shoe 
industry .and the insistence in successive 
National Conference Agreements:on the right 
and duty. of operatives to exercise to the full 
their trade skill and knowledge have secured 
to workers that they will benefit by their 
industry and application. The Go Slow 
habits that -in other industries have sapped 
efficiency and raised the cost of their products 
are not found in a modern shoe factory. 


TRIBUTE TO WORKERS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


Here I gladly recognise the good will that 
has for so long existed between workers and 
Management at Stafford, Stone and North- 
ampton. It has helped us to carry through 
with a minimum of friction and disturbance 
changes in organisation and methods necessi- 
tated by: alterations in fashion and public 
demand. 

The Five-Day Week, adopted first at 
Stafford in May, 1944, and later at Stone, 
now applies to Northampton also. 

Interesting questions as to the future of 
the shoe manufacturing industry are sug- 
gested by the recommendation of the Work- 
ing Party to establish a Shoe Manufacturing 
Services Board. 

We live in an age when the bars on co- 
operation between men imposed by physical 
distances have been broken down by the 
discoveries of science. Communication 
between one ge of the world and another 
18 now virtually instantaneous. Journeys that 
formerly occupied weeks and months by sea 
and land are now reduced to hours by air 
transport. ; 

_On all sides we see the formation of asso- 

ciations or unions designed to promote the 
economic wellbeing of the members. Deci- 
sons on policy and developments are made 
by men meeting as representatives of a whole 
industry with a wider view of economic 
forces and tendencies than is open to indi- 
viduals who, in seeking their own advantage, 
May often act to the detriment of other 
sections of the community. 


Much as we dislike interference with what ~ 


we regard as. our own affairs, we recognise 


_ that in other activities of commerce or busi- 


ness a measure of control or direction is 
essential for safeguarding the public interest. 
Perhaps as good an illustration as any is the 
need for regulation of advertisements in town 
as well as country districts. Left to them- 
selves unscrupulous advertisers have dis- 
figured natural beauty and vexed the many 

ople who hold that in the beauty of the 
English country-side we have a heritage of 
unspeakable value. 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future. With larger supplies of 
material and a growing labour force produc- 
tion of Lotus and Delta shoes should con- 
tinue: to rise. Whether it will be sufficient 
to meet the demand is doubtful. One impor- 
tant reservation has to be made. . Great as 
the importance of production is, the financial 
problems must not be lost sight of. The 
goog condition is unquestionably critical. 

n the event of the Americin recession prov- 
ing the forerunner of a serious trade depres- 
sion, the man who could forecast the effects 
on British economy would indeed be bold. 

_ ¢ report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


_ The 109th Annual General Meeting of the 
Scottish Provident Institution was held in 
Edinburgh on the 4th instant. 

The -Chairman, Sir Ernest M. Wedder-. 
burn, LL.D., D.K.S., said that the net new 
sums assured, £3,341,302, were the highest 
recorded in the’ Institution’s long history. 
There was also a substantial increase in the 
number of new annuities the purchase prices 
amounting ‘to nearly £500,000: The aggre- 
gate claims at- £1,449,057 were lower than 
those of the previous year and the claims by 
death again reflected a favourable mortality 
experience. 

Interest revenue exceeded that for 1945 
and at £1,077,180 gross or £800,824 less 
income tax, showed a yield of £4 7s. 9d. 
per cent. gross or £3 5s. 6d. per cent. net 
on the Total Funds. Those had increased 
during the year by nearly half a million 
pounds and now amounted to £25,188,006. 
The appreciation of the market value over 
ledger value of the Stock Exchange Invest- 
ments had increased substantially and the 
Directors felt that the financial position of 
the Institution was very strong and that the 
distribution of the assets was particularly 
suitable to. the times. 


GROUP LIFE AND PENSION BUSINESS 


Last year the Institution had resumed 
Group Life and Pension business.. These 
schemes met a need long felt by employers 
and employees. To the employees they gave 
a feeling of security in that their future was 
satisfactorily provided for. They secured 
freedom from want and, in so far as they 
were contributory, did so by the employee’s 
own efforts. Further, as benefits usually 
depended on salary, an additional incentive 
to work is afforded. The employer. on the 
other hand, was enabled to organise his 
business so that an employee could be re- 
tired in due course without hardship to him- 
self and without unduly burdening the 
employer with the cost of a pension. 

The new National Insurance Act provided 
pension and death benefits similar in form 
to those under a group life and pension 
scheme but of an amount sufficient only for 
the lowest paid employees. Firms employing 
skilled operatives and clerical and administra- 
tive staffs would therefore still find it neces- 
sary, in the case of their more able and 
enterprising employees, to supplement the 
Government scheme with one providing 
additional pensions. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


LORD AIRLIE ELECTED GOVERNOR 


The annual court of proprietors of, The 

Titish Linen Bank was held, on the 4th 
inst., at the head office in Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Home, governor, who pre- 
sided, said, in the course of, his speech: 
Since our last meeting we have celebrated 
the bi-centenary of the incorporation of the 
bank, and it is appropriate that. to mark the 
year which witnessed so interesting an event 
We are in a position to present a statement 
of accounts which constitutes a record. The 
balance sheet total at £82,778,954 shows 
an increase of over £10,000,000 on the 
previous year’s figures. Deposits and drafts 
amount to £69,000,000—an increase of more 
than £9,000,000. 

Turning to the assets, the items cash, 
cheques, short loans, bills and Treasury 
deposit receipts at £32,000,000 are up by 
more than ‘£5,000,000, and show a ratio of 
42 per cent. to liabilities to the public. 
Investments in Government stocks show 
an increase of over £4,000,000. Advances at 
the date of the . balance. were below the 
average for the year, and at £8,800,000 show 
only a small increase. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The past year has seen important changes 
affecting revenue and expenses. Interest 
fates were reduced at the instance of the 
authorities, and the yield on investments con- 
tinued to fall, The staff in large numbers 
returned from the Forces, charges for 
salaries and pensions increased, and all other 
expenses rose, while on the other hand the 
rate of income tax was reduced. The full 
effect of these factors has yet to be felt, but 
our increased resources this year have 
enabled us to show a profit of £246,125, 
compared with £232,141 a year ago. Alloca- 
tions are recommended of £25,000 to pro- 
perty reserve, £35,000 to pension fund, and 
£50,000 to contingency account, and it is 
Proposed that a dividend be paid at the 
usual rate of 16 per cent. per annum, leaving 
£150,715 to be carried forward. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The difficulties now facing our couniry 
arise largely from failure to heed the impb- 
cations of the fact that we are much poorer 
as a consequence of the war. Our situation 
is that of a debtor who has _ incurred 
heavy losses, but has been allowed a limited 
time to retrieve his position. The recent 
official economic survey fully justifies the 
warnings of the business community, who 
would be glad to see policy even more closely 
examined, It is difficult, for example, to 
escape the conclusion that centralisation of 
control of all activity is more effective in 
respective directions than in promoting 
prosperity. The situation calls for wise and 
broadminded statesmanship as well as for 
a united and wholehearted effort on the part 
of the community. 

You were good enough to elect me as 
deputy-governor 25 years ago, and you 
appointed me to succeed the late Lord Rose- 
bery as governor in 1930. I feel that the 
time has come when the reins should be 
handed over to a younger man, and you 
will be invited to elect as governor the Earl 
of Airlie, who has acted so acceptably as 
deputy-governor since 1930. 

The report was adopted and a half-year’s 
dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. was 
approved. 

The Right Honourable the Ear] of Airlie, 
K.T., G.C.V.O., M.C., was elected governor 
in succession to Lord Home. 

In recognition of his services to the bank, 
the Earl of Home was presented with a 
replica of his portrait, painted by Mr James 
Gunn, the original of which had been gifted 
by the stockholders to the bank on the occa- 
sion of its bi-centenary. 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND 


SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


NATIONALISATION A THREAT TO INDUSTRY 
INADEQUATE COMPENSATION TERMS 
SIR ROBERT BURROWS’S VIEWS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of the London Midland and Scottish Rail- 
way Company was held, on the 28th ultimo, 
at Eusten Station, London, N.W. i 

Sic Robert Burrows, the chairman, in the 
course of his statement, said: A year ago we 
described very fully the steps we had taken 
to place our. track and equipment in an 
extraordinary degree of efficiency at the out- 
break of the war. The nation, not the stock- 
holders, gained by this. Your reward is 
mere abuse from the Chancellor, who should 
know that the worn condition of much of 
your property is due to its intensive use by 
the Government for direct or indirect war 
purposes since September, 1939. Even a 
public inquiry where the statements of the 
Chancellor and other Government spokesmen 
could be examined and cross-examined in a 
judicial manner has been denied us. 


NET REVENUE 


The net revenue for. the year 1946 in 
comparison with that for 1943 was:— 


1946 1945 


Thousand £ Inc. Dec 
UWader control agreement... 14,750 14,759 
Outside control agreement / 
lrowm year's working ... 1173 950 223 
‘Tor sarlier year” vork- 
: ‘eae " Hd wi Wn $2 519 519 
15,923 16,219 296 
Transfer from contingency 
ee is ave tts me 500 500 
15,923 16,719 796 


The increase in the net revenue from 
sources outside the Control Agreement in- 
cludes £196,000 from a special dividend 
distribution in 1946 by the Birmingham and 
Midland Omnibus Company on the winding 
up of two of their subsidiary companies. 


DIVIDEND DECISION 


The Transport Bill now before Parliament 
has the effect of “freezing” for the time 
being for the purpose of dividends for the 
year 1946 any net revenue other than the 
above £15,923,000, thus excluding the net 
cevenues of the company held in reserves or 
carried forward from 1945 or even adjust- 
ments in respect of previous years. 

In these circumstances your board have 
declared a dividend of 2} per cent. for the 
year 1946 on the ordinary stock, which with 
interest on debenture stocks and the divi- 
dends on the guatanseed and preference 
stocks will absorb £15,531,000, the balance 
of £392,000 being carried forward to 1947. 
In recommending this course your board 
have in mind varicus uncertainties of the Bill 
affecting the distribution for the years 1946 
and 1947, and the dividend proposed is in 
effect an interim payment for the two years 
1946 and 1947, regarded as one. 


REPLACEMENT OF WASTING ASSETS 


As you are aware, in good and bad years, 
we have consistently made annual charges to 
revenue for the replacement of our wasting 
assets, such as the track, rolling stock and 
steamboats, the amount for 1946 being £10} 
millions. These amounts have been calcu- 
lated each year on the current cost of re- 
placing the assets and were naturally appre- 
ciably greater than if calculated on the 
original cost. Each year these charges were 
submitted in great detail to the Minister of 
Transport, who forwarded them with his 
comments for consideration in open Court 
by the Railway Rates Tribunal. 

Our prudence in this respect has not only 
reduced your dividends, but has had its 
reaction on the Stock Exchange quotation for 
your stocks, which the Government have 


chosen to take as a true valuation of your 
property and as the price at which you would 
be prepared to sell. 


NATIONALISATION 


When we met last year the Government 
had announced its intention of nationalising 
the railways, but had not indicated in any 
way the details of their plan in regard to the 
compensation they proposed to offer to the 
stockholders. I cannct do better than quote 
what Lord Royden said at our last annual 
general meeting :— 

“The decision to nationalise the railways 
as in the case of the Air Services is political 
and not based cn any suggested lack of 
efficiency or econcmy in the conduct of the 
undertaking . . . . and that while we are in 
the hands of Parliament on such matters your 
board would vigorously resist any proposal 
which in its opinion is detrimental to your 
igtercets.? #2551:7) tgveit Tap pe “HEE 
i This we have done and will continue to 

va S 


*PITIABLY INADEQUATE” 


It is difficult to speak temperately about the 
financial proposals for compensation con- 
tained in the Transport Bill. It is almost 
universally recognised, except in Government 
circles, that the compénsaticn is pitifully 
inadequate. It is not unreasonable ‘to ask 
that the price to be paid for railway stocks 
should be determined nct arbitrarily by the 
buyer, but by an independent tribunal. Com- 
pared with the standard revenue, or even with 
the revenue enjoyed under control, the com- 
pensation proposed by the Bill stands 
condemned. 

The price the Stock Exchange placed upon 
the railway stocks for purposes of compara- 
tively few sales was governed by many 
factors, the chief probably being the «uncer- 
tainty of the Government intentions and the 
aftermath of the war. Furthermore, the price 
of the railway stock cnly applies to a very 
small proportion in the hands of the public. 
Had any person desired to acquire the rail- 
way companies by buying the stock in the 
market, the price would have risen rapidly. 


STOCK EXCHANGE OPINION 


The council of the Stock. Exchange found 
it necessary to take the unprecedented step 
of making representations to H.M. Govern- 
ment cn this matter and they have set out 
in a reasoned statement why the proposed 
basis of compensation was not equitable. 

I should like to quote two extracts from 
these representations : — 

“_... They desire to state authoritatively 
that Stock Exchange quotations are not re- 
lated directly to the value of a company’s 
assets, or to the amount of its profits, and 
consequently these quotations, no matter 
what dates may be chosen for reference, 
cannot form a fair and equitable, or a rational 
basis for compensation.” 

“.... It is the considered opinion of the 
Council that the only fair and equitable 
method of arriving at a proper basis for 
compensation is, failing agreement between 
the parties, by arbitration .. . .” 

I am afraid that the policy pursued in the 
past by the railway boards which I have 
mentioned of devoting a large part of the 
revenues of the respective companies to the 
maintenance and improvement of the track 
and rolling stock, prudent and proper as it 
was at the time, has contributed something 
to the low quotations of the preference and 
ordinary stock on the Stock Exchange. Had 
the railway companies, as they are now 
alleged to have done, put dividends first and 
allowed the track and equipment to remain 
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merely in safe condition, larger dividends 
would have been paid, but the railways could 
not have handled the war-time traffic. The 
Stock Exchange quotation, further, takes no 
account of the very many valuable non- 
revenue-producing assets of the companies. 

It is a curious thing that one of: the first 
actions of this Parliament was to increase 
considerably the remuneration of the 
Members of .the House of Commons. The 
Government has now, however, turned on 
the stockholder. who has made provision for 
himself, and proposes to halve his income. 

Railway and canal companies from their 
inception have been statutory companies and 
subject to one form and another of rigid 
public control. The State’s right to 
Naticnalise the railways was embodied in the 
Railway Regulation Act cf 1844, which is 
still the Jaw. 

This Act provides for the purchase of‘ any 
railway authorised after 1844 at 25 years’ 
purchase of the profits of the three preceding 
years, and if the average of those’ profits is 
less than 10 per cent. of the capital, the rail- 
way company. has the right to require an 
arbitration on the additional amount, if any, 
to be paid for the value of its prospects. 


CREATION OF A MONOPOLY 


I should like to turn for a few moments 
to.an examination of the other provisions of 
the Bill. Although the words “ co-ordina- 
tion” and “integration” are freely used in 
the debates on the Bill, the Bill itself gives 
no indication how such integration is to be 
achieved. In fact, its main purpose seems 
to be to create a vast moncpoly without any 
promise of efficiency and without any check 
by Parliament, or by any independent 
tribunal, leaving the Minister to impose any 
restrictions he may choose upon the unfor- 
tunate user of transport, —~ 

The Government has introduced a Bill to 
amend the Companies” Act and seeks to pro- 
tect the public and the shareholders by 
imposing further réstrictions on those who 
direct public companies.’ Yet at the same 
time it introduces the Transport Bill under 
which © every safeguard hitherto ‘imposed 
upon the railways in the imtetests of the 
users of transport is swept aside. 


VAST SYSTEM OF PATRONAGE 


A vast system of patronage is placed in the 
hands of the Ministry of Transport. The 
Minister alone appoints the five Commis- 
sioners and the forty odd members of the 
subsidiary boards. He alone can fix their 
remuneration, their periods of office and the 
tecms of their pensions. 

There have -been sixteen Ministers of 
Transport in the twenty-eight years since the 
Ministry was established, an average of li 
years for each Minister. This means, of 
course, that apart from patronage, the 
average Minister will have little time to 
acquaint himself with the very complicated 
problems of transport and inevitably the 
Commissioners will be controlled by. those 
in the Ministry. 

Furthermore, there is no provision for the 
form in which the accounts should be pre- 
sented. I need hardly remind you that the 
railway companies have yearly to justify thew 
efficiency before the Railway Rates Tribunal. 
No such provision is inserted in the Bill. 
Efficiency and economy are to be left to 
chance, and, if the Minister so chooses, his 
repert to Parliament may be in a very 
abbreviated form. 

All checks and controls are swept away. 
Severe restrictions on the right of the trader 
to carry his own goods in his own vehicle are 
imposed. A rigid Government monopoly is 
established which provides no benefit to the 
nation or the users of transport. 

Your board, with your support, will con- 
tinue to fight the Bill, its financial provisions 
and its general purpose, which I feel carries 
with it a grave threat to the industrial future 
of the country, leaving the stockholder 
despoiled, the public unprotected and 
bureaucracy triumphant. 

The repert was adopted. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 


UNFAIR TREATMENT OF STOCKHOLDERS 
LORD PORTAL’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of The Great 
Western Railway Company was held on the 
5th instant, at Paddington, Station, London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount ‘Portal, P.C., 
D.S.O., M.V.O., the chaitman, in ‘the course 
of his speech, said: Including the balance of 
£269,305 brought forward from last year and 
the profit of £245,074 secured during the 
year on realisation of investments, the 
amount availale for appropriation amounts 
to £7,981,769 against £7,405,560 last year 
(when £150,000 was transferred from the 
Contingency Fund), an increase of £576,209. 
Taking all the circumstances into considera- 
tion, however, we feel we can safely recom- 
mend a dividend of 3 per cent, for the 
half-year ended 31st December last, making 
§ per cent. for the whole year. 


HARSH TERMS OF TRANSPORT BILL 


When I addressed you last year at our 
Annual Meeting, I told you that it was the 
Government’s intention duiing the life of' the 
present Parliament to introduce measures 
designed to bring transport services essen- 
tial to the economic well-being of the Nation 
under public ownership and control. The 
Transport Bill which was introduced in 
October of last year has had its second read- 
ing in the House of Commons and is now 
in the Committee stage. 

The adoption of that course necessarily 
limited discussion on the Bill and oppor- 
tunities for criticism have been restricted 
still further as the result of the Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons on Mon- 
day last imposing a guillotine procedure. The 
Stockholders have doubtless taken due note 
of this. The Railway Companies and other 
inland transport undertakings have opposed. 
the Bill and will continue to do. so, not 
only to protect the interest of Stockholders 
and the Staff, but because there is nothing in 
the Bill to indicate the means by. which a 
more efficient and economical transport 
service is to be provided and the benefits 
which users are likely to obtain. 


MAIN.PROBLEM UNTOUCHED 


Although it has long’ been recognised that 
the main transport problem to be solved is 
that of securing a greater measure of co- 
ordination between the various forms _ of 
tansport so that those responsible for the 
provision of transport services may be able 


to meet the needs of the public to the best, 


advantage, the Bill contains no constructive 
plan for dealing with the problem. It merely 
lays down ‘that it will be one of the duties 
of the British Transport Commission to work 
out a scheme of co-ordination, without giv- 


ing any indication as to the lines on which 


co-ordination is to be effected and __ the 
interests of users safeguarded 

The total market valuation of our under- 
taking based .on the compensation terms set 
out in .the Bill only amounts. to about 
£163 millions. While it is not possible to 
give any actual figures of the value of the 
Physical assets which the Government will 
acquire, it is safe to say they are worth more 


than the proposed .total compensation. Our, 


Rolling Stock, which stands in. our. capiial 
eccount at {22 millions, is estimated to-be 
worth nearly double that amount, after mak- 
ing full allowance for. the expired life of the 
stock and accumulated arrears of repairs. 
The swength of our financial position is 
demensiraied by the Balance Sheet. In 
addition to our physical assets our liquid 
resources amount io some £49 millions. in- 
cluding the investments held by the Trust 
Fund. Moreover, a conservative estimate of 
the market value of our investments in asso- 
ciated road undertakings would be £7. mil- 





lions compared with the £3 millions shewn 
in the capital account. 


UNFAIR BASIS OF EXCHANGE 


The basis on which the exchange values 
of the railway stocks have been fixed is set 
out in the Fourth Schedule to the Bill, and 
as you, ladies and gentlemen, will have 
appreciated, it entails a substantial diminu- 
tion of income to the Stockholders. It is 
computed by reference to the average of the 
quotations for the securities appearing in the 
Stock Exchange Official Daily List on 6 days 
in November 1946, with certain minor excep- 
tions, where the quotations on alternative 
days in 1945 are adopted. Apart from the 
inherent unfairness of this basis, one would 
have thought that the Government Stock to 
be given in exchange would also have been 
computed by reference to its market value 
on the dates chosen for the quotations of the 
Railway Stocks which are to be extinguished. 

Although the Council of the London Stock 
Exchange itself has pointed out the fallacy 
of using the basis in the Bill, the Govern- 
ment insists on treating Stock Exchange 
prices as reflecting the operation of the law 
of supply and demand, but it must be borne 
in mind that Stock Exchange barge2ins are 
between a willing seller, or one whose cir- 
cumstances may compel him to sell, and a 
willing buyer,.and it certainly cannot be 
said that the railway stockholders as a whole 
are willing sellers. 


STOCK EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 
INAPPROPRIATE 


The doubts and uncertainties of recent 
years render Stock Exchange quotations par- 
ticularly inappropriate as a basis for the 
valuation of British Railway securities, and 
if further evidence of the fallacy of adopting 
the Government basis were needed, it is 
apparent in the case of our Debenture stocks. 
The five classes of this stock all rank pari 
passu but the reduction in income will vary 
from 4} per cent. in the case of the 24 per 
cent.-Debenture Stock to nearly 29 per cent. 
in the case of the 5 per cent. Debenture 
Stock. «: 

The: rent charge, guaranteed and consoli- 
dated preference stocks, which have always 
received the due rate of 5 per cent., are dealt 
with even more severely, their respective 
annual losses amounting to {1 10s. 2d.; 
£1 ls. 6d., and £1.17s. 5d. on every nomi- 
nal hundred pounds of. stock, whilst the 
Ordinary stock—which for 77 years has . 
ceived an average dividend of nearly 5} 
cent:—gets this reduced to dl 9s, 6d. cae 
cent, 

The ‘net result of the sibpeidebs in the Bill 
is that the Stockholders will be deprived of 
£18 ‘millions per annum—which incidentally 
will mean a loss to the Exchequer of about 
£8 millions—and ‘whether the saving effec- 
ted at their expense will benefit the users 
of: transport to any material extent or be 
absorbed mainly in additional costs is cer- 
tainly problematical. 

Whatever the future may hold in store we 
shalt continue, as long as we are permitted, 
to rum this great underiaking with its tradi- 
tions of over 100 ‘years, in the best interests 
of the public whom we are privileged to 
serve and with every regard for the well- 
being of tie, staff and the duty which we 
owe to the Stockholders. We can look back 
with justifiable pride on the history and 
achievements of the Company throughout 
the long period of its existence and can only 
hope that its past record may continue te 
inspire whoever succeeds us in the control 
of its destinies. 

The resolution for the adeptieon of the 
repert and acceunts was carried unanimously. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 
SIR FREDERICK J. WEST’S REVIEW 


The eighty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing was held, on.the 28th ultimo. 

‘Fhe chairman, Sir Frederick J. West, 
G.B.E., in the course of his speech, said: It 
is a disappointment to me that the trade of 
our port cver the last year, in common with 
other British ports, does not present a better 
picture. 

The net revenue for 1946, compared with 
that of the previous year, showed a decrease 
of £385,213. The net revenue for the year 
was £391,037. It was unnecessary to make 
any provision for income-tax, and thus, after 
adding £25,985 balance brought forward 
from the previous year’s account and deduct- 
ing £345,802 loan and debenture interest, 
there remained £71,220 balance available for 
dividends and reserve, compared with 
£274,401 in 1945. To this amount has been 
added £180,000 transferred back to revenue 
from income-tax account, as explained in the 
directors’ report, giving a total balance 
available of £251,220. 


DIVIDENDS 


It is proposed that there should be appro- 
priated £35,000 to the reserve for contin- 
gencies and repairs, and that out of the 
balance of £216,220 the following dividends, 
amounting to £213,417, should be paid:— 

34 per cent. on the Manchester Ship Canal 
Corporation 34 per centum preference stock. 

3 per cent. on preference shares. 

1} per cent. on ordinary shares, carrying 
forward £2,803 to next year’s account. 

Your board is pleased that, notwithstand- 
ing the substantial decline in net revenue, 
they can recommend the payment of the 
same dividends as those of the previous year 
—especially as this can be done without 
reducing the provisions which are being built 
up to cover the renewal of plant, machinery 
and equipment. 

Receipts from tolls, ship dues and traffic 
rentals, etc., showed a decrease of £148,087. 

The expenditure in the working of the 
Ship Canal showed an increase over 1945 of 
£98,499, of which dredging was responsible 
for over £65,000. The cost for dredging in 
1946 was £280,000, being the highest ever 
incurred, and compares with £214,000 in 
1945 and with the average cost of £141,000 
for the preceding ten years. 

All amounts set aside for taxation have 
been credited to one account and have been, 
or will be, needed to cover the company’s 
liability for income-tax on all profits earned 
to December 31, 1946, with the exception of 
£180,000 which has been brought back to 
revenue. I give this information as it has 
been suggested by some shareholders that 
we have over-provided for taxation. 


THE TRANSPORT BILL 


It is necessary to refer to important mea- 
sures which are now before Parliament. The 
Transport Bill is of vital significance, and I 
think we were all surprised by the drastic 
nature of this nationalisation measure, which 
embraces all inland transport while giving 
little or no indication of how it is going to be 
organised and operated. Its most surprising 
feature is the inclusion of harbours and port 
facilities in a Bill for the nationalisation of 
inland transport, because it is well knewn 
that harbours and port facilities exist solely to 
serve shipping: a highly competitive industry 
which is. stil to remain in the hands of 
private enterprise. 

The Bill itself dees not previde for the 
immediate transfer of the harbours to the 
Transport Commission, with the exception of 
those owned by the railway and canal com- 
panies, but it gives the Commission power to 
make schemes which may have that effect 
and which fin the event of oppesitien) can 
be confirmed by the new special Parlia- 
mentary procedure. 
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R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR PERCY LISTER’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of R. A. 
Lister and Company, Limited, was held 
at Dursley on the 2l1st ultimo. Sir Percy 
Lister (the chairman) said: — 

Your directors’ report and audited 
accounts are submitted herewith. In accord- 
ance with our previous practice we have 
included a consolidated balance sheet 
together with a consolidated profit statement, 
both of which once more reflect the strong 
financial position of your undertakings. 

From the consolidated accounts you will 
observe that the new capital accruing from 
the issue of a further 300,000 ordinary shares 
during the year, largely accounts for the 
increase in the balance at bank and cash in 
hand from £398,000 to £1,424,000. 

It will be observed that the sundry debtors 
have increased by approximately half a 
million pounds. This has been brought 
about by the changeover from war to peace- 
time trading conditions, and it is anticipated 
that this tendency will increase, particularly 
having regard to the very high percentage 
of the company’s products which are distri- 
buted in the export markets in the face of 
world competition. 


HARRISONS LISTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


With our old and esteemed friends, Messrs 
Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, who, for 
over a quarter of a century, have repre- 
sented us in some of the principal markets 
of the Far East, we have jointly formed 
Harrisons Lister Engineering Limited, 
thereby tangibly combining the mutual 
knowledge and interests of old-established 
merchant and manufacturing companies to 
meet the new post-war conditions. Already 
the results accruing from this valuable com- 
bination are most encouraging. 

The manufacturing resources of your 
group of companies have been substantially 
enhanced during the period under review 
by the acquisition of a modern factory in 
Sydney, Australia; the leasing of a wartime- 
built factory near Swindon from _ the 
Admiralty ; and the establishment of a fac- 
tory in a development area at Cinderford 
which, whilst still under construction, has 
already commenced productive work 

In this connection the capital in the 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies, Messrs 
Blackstone and Company, Limited, of Stam- 
ford. and Messrs Lister Blackstone, Prty., 
Limited, in Sydney, Australia, has been 
considerably increased. 


SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURE FOR 
INCREASING PRODUCTION 


Very substantial capital expenditure for 
increasing the production in the five main 
factories of the group is now in hand. This 
expenditure has only been incurred after the 
most careful study by our engineers and 
executives on the Continent and in the 
United States of America, as well as in this 
country and will, we are confident, so soon 
as the delivery of the requisite capital equip- 
ment and building materials, permit, result 
in a considerably increased production, better 
working conditions and the more economical 
utilisation of labour. 

Since the date of the balance sheet a sum 
of £70,879 has been received in respect of 
the E.P.T. post-war refund for your group 
of companies, covering the period up to 
September 30, 1944. This amount is not 
brought into the statement of accounts sub- 
mitted. This refund will be spent during 
the current financial year on the re-equip- 
ment of our factories. The company may 
be entitled to a further refund in respect 
of the period. fram October 1, 1944, to 
December 31, 1945. 


R. A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LIMITED 


Our wholly-owned subsidiary, R. A. Lister 
(Marine Sales) Limited, are responsible for 
the distribution of the Mar.ne propulsion 
engines and auxiliary equipment manufac- 
tured by the parent company and Messrs 
Blackstone and Company, Limited, and have 
developed an extremely interesting and ever- 
growing volume of business in this highly 
specialised field, and from the orders on hand 
from all parts of. the world it is expected 
that the activities of your Marine company 
will continue to be satisfactorily reflected 
in your accounts. 

Our associated company in the United 
States of America, whose production during 
the war was almost exclusively for ‘war 
requirements, has now become a wholly- 
owned subsidiary company, and its products 
have been converted to meet current 
demands. 

The old-established French and Belgian 
subsidiary companies, despite long years of 
enemy occupation, are finding an increasing 
demand for our products. Adequate provi- 
sions have been made for possible exchange 
fluctuations. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning to the profit and loss account it 
will be observed that the consolidated trading 
profit was £408,636, which, after making 
provision for taxation for the year amount- 
ing to £209,357, resulted in a net profit of 
£199,279, to which must be added a credit 
arising out of the settlement of Government 
contracts completed’ in previous years 
£5,075, leaving available £204,354. Of this 
figure £28,465 is retained in the accounts of 
the subsidiary companies, leaving the sum of 
£175,889, which, with the balance brought 
forward from the previous year of £73,836, 
makes a total available for distribution of 
£249,725. : 

You will observe from the directors’ 
report that your directors recommend that 
the bonus for the year should be increased 
from the 6 per cent., which has been paid 
for the past ten years, to 8 per cent., making, 
with the interim and final dividends, a. total 
distribution on the nominal value of the 
ordinary shares of 18 per cent. 

If the directors’ recommendations are 
approved there will be available to carry 
forward on the profit and loss account to 
next year, £150,254. ' 

In my statement to you last year I inti- 
mated that my tour round the world on 
behalf of the company’s: interests would 
necessitate my being absent from the last 
annual meeting. This tour involved contacts 
on five continents, including visits to the 
subsidiary.and associated companies in Asia, 
Australia, Canada, United States and the 
Argentine, as well as to the company’s 
distributors in other countries, and my 
colleagues share with me the belief that the 
results accruing from this trip will prove 
extremely beneficial to the interests of your 
group of companies. 

Our research and development division 
has been continuously active since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and your directors hope 
to introduce new products of considerable 
interest to the home and export. markets 
during 1947. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


We feel confident that, given an adequate 
solution to the shortages of housing, labour, 
and materials which, under current condi- 
tions, are so largely beyond our control, 
the results for the year under review and 
the steady progress of the past 20 years can 
be maintained. 
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In conclusion I am sure it will be obvious 
to you that the excellent results submitted 
to you have only been achieved through the 
loyal support and co-operation of the execu- 
tive . officers, staff and employees in your 
employ in all parts of the world, and on 
your behalf I have the greatest pleasure in 
expressing to them all your sincere thanks, 





BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 
STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The sixty-third ordinary general meeting 

of the Birmingham and District Investment 
Trust Limited was held on the 28th ultimo 
in London. 
_ Mr H. C. Drayton (chairman and manag- 
ing director) said that the profit and loss 
account showed that their total revenue for 
the year had increased by £97,623. The 
directors recommended that a dividend of 
84 per cent., less: income tax—the same as 
for last year—be paid on the Ordinary 
shares, leaving a balance of £146,045 to be 
added to Undivided Profits Account. The 
liquid resources of the company were now 
very great, and the directors were in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of opportunities which 
might come along to invest under conditions 
more satisfactory than those at present 
offering. . 

A valuation had been made of their gene- 
ral investments, which stood in the balance 
sheet at £2,532,435. The estimate, which 
was made at 31 December, 1946, showed an 
appreciation of 52.7 per cent. This com- 
pared with an appreciation of 36 per cent 
at the end of 1945. This estimated increase 
in the value of their general investments was 
due, he would suggest, to the abnormal 
conditions of the times and should be re- 
garded with some reserve. 

The directors had decided not to recom- 
mend any alteration in the rate of dividend 
on the Ordinary shares. The investment 
market was now very difficult, and changes 
in values of industrial equities were in his 
view more likely to be downward, than up- 
ward in the future. The financial outlook 
was disturbing and there was a lack of confi- 
dence in the country’s capacity to weather 
the financial difficulties of the immediate 
future, to pay our debts, and at the same 
time to provide for the improved standard 
of living which the people in this country 
had come to expect. 

Everyone who had the good of the 
country at heart wished to see an improve- 
ment in the standard of living of our people, 
but that should not be unduly hastened. It 
needed careful planning. If more leisure 
was to be enjoyed, output per man-hour 
must be increased. If we were. to continue 
to enjoy the fruits: of the world, we must 
have foreign exchange and production costs 
would have to be adjusted as world markets 
came back to normal. 

The result of increasing wages and 


‘lengthening holidays before the necessary 


preparations had been made was giving ris¢ 
to a national feeling of frustration, resulting 
in’ a loss of incentive to work. Improved 
standards of living could only be won by 
harder work, increased output, the develop- 
ment of technical efficiency, economy in pub- 
lic expenditure, and a growth of discipline 
among the workers. Wages rates must ulti- 
mately be related to the market demand and 
ae could not be regarded as unalier- 
able. 

Extended Nationalisation of industry 
would, in his opinion, fail to provide for the 
specialised conditions under which British 
trade had to be carried on. Individual initia- 
tive, he was glad to say, was not yet dead in 
the British working-man. He would never 
be a machine. Individual effort must be 
encouraged and rewarded, and flat uni- 
formity of effort discouraged, if a maximum 
output was to be obtained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HENRY MEADOWS. LIMITED 


PEACETIME PROGRESS 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general 
meeting of Henry Meadows, Limited, was 
held at Wolverhampton, yesterday, Mr. John 
E. Dorman, director, presiding in the absence 
of the Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr. Wilson Hamill. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Mr. Wilson 
Hamill, circulated with the report :— 

Your company’s gross trading profit for 
1945-1946 reached a high level at £233,938. 
This reflects the demand for your company’s 
products at home and, in increasing degree, 
from the export opportunity, with the better 
profit level procurable on ordinary commer- 
cial effort. Further, your company has bene- 
fited from the clearance of certain pre-war 
stocks at current market levels and which, 
but for the scarcity position, would have 
been difficult to place. 

Your Board have again felt that they 
should recommend, for your endorsation, a 
dividend at the level of previous years— 
namely, 25 per cent. The carry-forward of 
£22,610 is £11,246 more than in the pre- 
vious year. 


EFFECTIVE CHANGEOVER 


You will be asked to confirm the adoption 
of the balance sheet, and on that observation 
one may turn to the living things, our activi- 
ties. Apart from the closing, in the early 
periods of this year under review, of a num- 
ber of Government contracts, your company 
was engaged on the revivification of com- 


mercial lines of manufacture for which your. 


company has become so well-known during 
its. quarter century of progressive develop- 
ment. 

Re-centralisation’ of our manufacturing 
alrangements progressed during the year, 
and in this connection it is known that for 
a highly specialised range of manufactures 
a comprehensive review of equipment was 
vital in ‘order to maintain that standard of 
precision production, both as to technique 
and practice, essential to meet the varied 
requirements of the wide markets which are 
served by the products of your company. | 


FAVOURABLE DEVELOPMENT POSITION 


It is an accepted truism that for any range 
of manufacture the productive capacity bears 
definite relation to the available trade poten- 
tial for optimum level of economical manu- 
facturing cost, and your directors are satisfied 
that your works organisation as established 
on the present basis represents the economic 
size unit, and hence contains the necessary 
features for the manufacture of a quality 
product. This is gratifying because although 
engines and transmissions as such have the 
same basic mechanical. characteristics, 
whether for war service or peace trade appli- 
cation, the demands put on an organisation 
which sets out to meet the requirements for 


a “tailor-made” product call- for continuous 
reviewing, 


For our development programme we were. 


in. a favourable position by having beep 
engaged throughout the war period on a 


tange of products and - multiple -class of . 


models which gave us valuable’ data on 
machine processing, thus helping to raise still 
further our quality level, even though the two 
sets of requirements were not analogous. 
Fortuitously it left your company well pre- 
pared to meet, both in the petrol and diesel 
engine fields, the immediate and long-term 
demands of industry and trade. 

_ Economic, working and fuel supply condi- 
tions will continue to dictate -the balance 
between the respective demands for petrol 
and diesel-operated plants, but it would 
appear that the development in, and progress 
with, jet and turbine propulsion will stabilise 
the trend, and hence still more benefit your 
company as builders of both kinds of engines. 


ACHIEVEMENTS TO DATE 


What has our development programme to 
show? We were the first to meet the change 
in requirements of the new taxation basis so 
as to achieve the fullest benefit from cubic 
capacity rating, and this feature is already 
embodied in some of the post-war engine 
units supplied for luxury automobiles. Again, 
in our range of petrol engines, most of which 
are developed as multi-purpose designs, our 
standard 6-cylinder 100 h.p., 130 h.p. and 
200 h.p. models represent the largest size 
engines on sale in their respective class in 
this country. 

Further, our policy of standardisation has 
been extended to include a common basic 
design where the mere change of the head, 
with its ancillary components, will provide 
a ready conversion of the engine from petrol 
to diesel, or vice versa This dual fuel tech- 
nique extends to natural gas and kerosene, 
thus covering the whole fuel range deter- 
mined by its local fuel availability. 


NEW DIESEL MODELS 


Our new range of diesel models now 
includes the 6-cylinder, 103 litre unit, intro- 
ducing a novel standard to the transport 
field of usage, thus to provide a compact, 
square engine, having equal bore and stroke, 
looking-glass reversibility, and every combi- 
nation of rotation, handling, and control. 
The 4-cylinder model in the same range 
possesses similar characteristics, 

Additional to our well-established indus- 
trial products, a demand for semi-portable 
and mobile power units has been met by 
a range of “Power Packs” and so satisfy 
many emergency and stand-by requirements. 
In the: marine field our range has been 
supplemented by a number of new models, 
including the “ Kingfisher,” which, by reason 
of its popular appeal to small boat owners 
opens an excellent additional market. 

Transmission gear is an important section 
of our business. In this: field there has been 
considerable advance in technique, but, while 
great strides have been made towards com- 
plete automaticity, the trend is still governed 
by the degree of mechanical refinement rela- 
tive to cost. We will, therefore, retain a 
comprehensive range of gear boxes, reverse 
gear and transmission models to meet most 
applications. . 

Having regard to our immediate pro- 
gramme we feel we have the solution of the 
manufacturing cost problem, and also provi- 
sion sufficient to meet the requirements of 
successful long-term trading. Action is nec- 
essary to recover productivity and prosperity 
in a war-impoverished economy, calling for 
supreme effort. Unfortunately, the spirit of 
initiative and enterprise is difficult to retain 


because of the current atmosphere of frustra-., 


tion which is still felt in almost every aspect 
of industrial and trade activity. Cost of pro- 


duction has again risen during the year under. 


review consequent on delays and shortages 
of. supplies, as also scarcity of experienced 
labour, and hence the price level is being 
raised thereby tending to strain the relation- 
ship between supply and demand, and with 
it nullifying most of the beneficial effects of 
a seller’s market. 

Our own pre-war overseas contacts were 
overhauled, others established and expanded, 
with the result that we carry forward into 
the next operating period a well-filled order 
book containing a high proportion of export 
business. 

In conclusion, therefore, although, in 
general, depressing conditions are still pre- 
vailing,. your direction goes forward with 
courage and justifiable confidence to a task 
made lighter by the unique organisation 
which we have established. for ourselves 
within our industry. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


INCREASED GAS SALES 


The annual general meeting of this com. 
pany was held on 20th ultimo, in London. 


‘Mr Michael Milne-Watson (the Governor) 
said that he would like to refer to the great 
loss they had suffered in the retirement of 
Mr A. E. Sylvester from the Governorship. 
He also wanted to pay a tribute to Mr Henry 
Woodall who had resigned his directorship 
and with it his office of Deputy Governor at 
the end of the year. In June the directors 
had elected Major The Hon. Gwilym Lloyd 
George, P.C., M.P. to fill a vacancy at the 
Court. To fill another vacancy the directors 
had recently elected Mr W. K. Hutchison 
as a director and had appointed him a 
Managing director. 


DEMAND FOR GAS 


Turning to the working of the company 
during the past year, he was pleased to have 
to report a continued increase in the sales 
of gas which were over 5 per cent. above the 
pre-war output of 1938. Throughout 1946 
the demand had been expanding and at the 
present time they were running at an increase 
of 7 per cent. over the corresponding pre- 
war period. That, from a business point of 
view, was satisfactory, but the actual demand 
in severe weather was higher and was, in 
fact, more than they were able to meet. 
The main reason for that was that their plant 
had not yet recovered from the war years, 
when it had suffered not only extensive war 
damage but the inevitable postponement of 
normal maintenance. 


Shortage of gas-making plant had through- 
out the winter kept them on the verge of 
curtailment of supplies, and it. had become 
necessary to reduce pressure during excep- 
tionally cold spells. The position would, 
however, have been much more serious had 
they not in November increased :their calo- 
rific value from 500 to 520 B.T.U.’s .by 
stopping the extraction of benzole and by 
the further enrichment of gas with. oil. 
Briefly, the result of that change was to sell 
a gas which gave more heat for an equivalent 
volume. . No one pajd ‘more, of course, since 


gas was charged for on the basis of heat 
content. 


Such a measure could only be a short- 
term palliative. If they were to meet the 
vast and ever increasing demand for gas, 
they must have more plant.. Had it not 
been for the war they would have been ex- 
panding -evenly throughout the last seven 
years, but as it was they were now faced 
with-a huge rebuilding programme at a time 
when steel and other essential materials were 
in universally short supply. The programme. 
which entailed the expenditure of some 
£10,000,000 was progressing all too slowly. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


- They had continued their policy of re- 
search work in both gas manufacture and the 
development and design of appliances, and, : 
although that had cost them some £75,000, 
there was no question that it was money well 
spent, for it was only by looking ahead that 
they could be assured of continued success- 
ful competition with other fuels. 

Turning to the company’s employees, of 
the 8,000 who had left the company to serve 
in H.M. Forces and Industry, only about 
1,000 had still to return and he thought it 
spoke well for the company’s labour rela- 
tions that the number who had decided not 
to resume work with the company was very 
small. To assist ex-Servicemen to find their 
feet once more in their civilian employment, 
they had where necessary instituted re- 
fresher courses which he believed had done 
much to help them over the difficult 
transitional period. 


The report was adopted. 
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LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS AND DIVIDEND 


The eighty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 20th 
ultimo, in London, Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The chairman said that the profit and 
loss account revealed a balance, before taxa- 
tion and excluding exceptional items, of 
£696,000 against the comparable figure of 
£497,000 for the previous year, or an im- 
provement of £199,000. To that balance 
was added £147,000 in respect of trading 
and other credits not attributable to the 
current year, in comparison with only a 
small counter-part last year. Against the 
resulting total of £843,000 there had to be 
provided the very large sum of £644,000 
in respect of British and Dominion taxa- 
tion, 

The rise in profits on trading came chiefly 
from their overseas establishments. It was 
due in large measure to the higher prices 
realised for factory products and by-products 
following the removal of certain controls and 
céilings as well as to the improved return 
from the estancias directly operated by the 
parent company. Although there was a con- 
siderable increase in manufacturing costs, 
ithe former factors more than offset the 
latter. The total ordinary dividend for the 
year would amount to 9s. free of income 
tax, against 8s. for the previous year. 


In regard to the current activities of the 
Continental companies, each had had its own 
particular problems to face, but all had 
continued to manufacture and trade under 
varying degrees of inhibitions and difficul- 
ties. On the whole the volume of output, 
having regard to the shortage of supplies 
and materials, had been encouraging, and, 
although larger quantities of products than 
were produced could have found a ready 
market, trade during the first year after 
liberation could be considered to have been 
re-established on a satisfactory basis. Profit 
margins, however, had been difficult to main- 
tain owing to the ever-rising costs of pro- 
duction and the delays in obtaining from 
the various control offices the requisite 
authorisation to adjust selling prices to meet 
changed conditions. ll difficulties would 
no doubt be overcome, and they would then 
look forward to reaping the reward of 
patience and perseverence in sorhe adequate 
teturn from their considerable investments. 


POSITION IN SOUTH AMERICA 


The year had not brought any relief from 
anxiety to the industrialist in South America, 
He had referred last year to the manner in 
which he was gradually being subjected to 
controls from the purchase of his raw 
materials to the disposal of his products. 
That tendency had become accentuated and 
it was difficult to foresee, as it was impos- 
sible to predict, what would be the ultimate 
effects of the latest measures, but they were 
bound to be far-reaching, and he feared 
that they could probably only re-act to the 
disadvantage of the company through the 
curtailment of liberty and initiative. 


All their estancia companes had come 
through with balances on the right side, but 
their profits were now subject to income 
tax at 15 per cent. against the rate of 5 per 
cent. ruling three years ago, and furthermore 
dividends remitted abroad were penalised to 
the extent of an additional deduction of 5 
per cent. There was also in the case of 
farming companies which remitted abroad 
more than 50 per cent. of their profits a 30 
per cent. absentee sur-charge payable on 
income tax corresponding to their profits. It 
was a matter for regret that discrimination 
was now being exercised against foreign 
capital. 


The report was adopted. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY 


U.S. MARKET FOR BRITISH FILMS 


The annual. stockholders’ meeting of 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., is 
scheduled to be held on the 12th instant. 

The following are extracts from the annual 
report presented by Mr J. Cheever Cowdin, 
the chairman of the Board, and Mr N. J. 
Blumberg, the president. 

Universal Pictures Company is now devot- 
ing its creative and technical resources to 
the production of pictures of outstanding 
distinction. Production of so-called “B” 
pictures, Westerns and serials has been 
eliminated. 

Implementing its new production policy, 
Universal Pictures has acquired the assets of 
International Pictures Corporation, and the 
production organisations of these two com- 
panies have been merged. This combination 
of creative and technical talent, story proper- 
ties and star contracts gives Universal one 
of the strongest production organisations in 
the motion picture industry 

William Goetz and Leo Spitz, outstanding 
producers, who headed International Pic- 
tures, have been placed in full charge of 
Universal’s production activities at the studio. 
The company’s productions now carry the 
trade mark of Universal-International Pic- 
tures. 

In addition to 25 pictures of distinction 
being produced at its California studio, 
Universal has arranged for the exclusive 
distribution in the United States and in 
Central and South America of British pic- 
tures produced by the J. Arthur Rank 
organisation, with the exception of two to 
be handled by another company and five 
to be distributed annually by Eagle-Lion. 


POPULARITY OF BRITISH FILMS 


These arrangements to distribute British 
pictures in the United States mark the 
beginning of an earnest effort to provide the 
British film industry with an opportunity to 
add materially to the world-wide earnings 
of their pictures. It is our opinion that 
British pictures should have the same oppor- 
tunity to earn revenues in the United States 
as Hollywood pictures have in Great Britain. 

The J. Arthur Rank pictures shown in the 
United States have been very favourably 
received. Critics and the public have been 
quick to recognise the outstanding quality 
of “A Matter of Life and Death,” “ Henry 
Vv.” “Caesar and Cleopatra,” “ Seventh 
Veil” and “Brief Encounter,” to mention 
only a few. Box-office results indicate these 
pictures offer a type of entertainment the 
American public wants to see. 

Another outstanding group of British pic- 
tures is to be distributed by Universal in 
the United States and Latin America this 
season. They include among others “ The 
Upturned Glass,” starring James Mason ; 
“ Black Narcissus,” a Technicolor produc- 
tion, directed and produced by Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger; “Great 
Expectations,” Charles Dickens’s classic, 
with John Mills and Valerie Hobson; “ Odd 
Man Out,” starring James Mason and 
Robert Newton; and “The Magic Bow,” 
with Phyllis Calvert and Stewart Granger. 

British stars are gaining a growing recog- 
nition among American film-goers. Phyllis 
Calvert, Stewart Granger, Rex Harrison, 
Deborah Kerr, Margaret Lockwood, James 
Mason Lilli Palmer, Michael Redgrave, 
Patricia Roc and Ann Todd are among those 
whose artistry and personalities are winning 
for them a substantial following. As these 
British stars become more widely known 
throughout the United States there will be 
even greater interest in their forthcoming 
pictures. 


U.S.-BRITISH ALLIANCE 


The agreement between Universal and the 
Rank organisation for the distribution of the 
British product in the United States and 
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Latin America presages a new era of co- 
Operation in the motion picture industry, It 
not only provides the opportunity for the 
American and South American public to see 
the best British pictures, but paves the way 
for the exchange of acting, writing and 
directorial talent between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Universal’s line-up of current and coming 
productions will be the strongest in its his- 
tory. Under the new Universal-International 
banner, topranking stars are appearing in 
productions with outstanding story values, 
including best-selling novels and Broadway 
stage sutcesses. 





STERLING TRUST, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND 6 PER CENT. 


The thirtieth ordinary general meeting of 
the Sterling Trust, Limited, was held, on the 
25th ultimo, in London, Mr Maurice Hely- 
Hutchinson, M.C., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and 
accounts: Gross revenue from all sources at 
£228,613 shows an increase over last year of 
£22,634. The net revenue is £69,864, an 
improvement of £8,974. Your directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 4 per cent. on the ordinary stock, making 
6 per cent., against 54 per cent. for 1945. 

We continue to lose remunerative invest- 
ments by redemption or conversion to lower 
rates, and this movement is likely to be in- 
tensified by nationalisation of certain under- 
takings. Fortunately, its effect on.cur revenue 
has, so far, been more than offset by increased 
dividends on ordinary shares, but it should 
be noted that these distributions have, in 
several instances, included special or Victory 
bonuses. We cannot rely on a repetition of 
these payments. Nevertheless, an estimate of 
income for the current year shows no very 
= change from the normal revenue of 
1946. os 

The valuation of our investments at 
December 31, 1946, shows a surplus of 
£1,100,891, or 24.4 per cent., on the balance- 
sheet figure, a rise of 15.7 per cent. over the 
year. Based on this valuation, the geo- 
graphical distribution is as follows: Great 
Britain and Empire, 844 per cent.; South 
America, 94 per cent.; Europe, 33 per cent.; 
Asia, 14 per cent.; other countries, 1 per cent.; 
and the proportion invested in British 
Government securities is 5 per cent., in other 
bonds 18 per cent., in preference shares 32} 
per cent., and in ordinary shares 447 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 14th ultimo, 
in London. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that the profit and loss account 
of the British Tyre and Rubber Company 
showed manufacturing and trading profits, 
after providing profits tax and excess profits 
tax and including the net dividends from 
subsidiary companies, at the substantial figure 
of £384,088, an increase of £98,388 over the 
previous year. That was a very satisfactory 
result in a year that had been far from 
normal. 

While the subsidiary companies had con- 
tributed their share towards the total, the 
substantial increase arose as a result of the 
company’s own operations and corresponded 
with a greatly increased turnover. The board 
felt that it was equitable that the share- 
holders should participate in the increased 
profits, more particularly having regard to 
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the financial strength of the company and of 
the group. They accordingly recommended 
a final dividend of 10 per cent.,. making a 
total of 15 per cent. for the year, an increase 
of 3 per cent. over the previous year, the 
highest distribution ever paid by the 
company. : 

While the board was gratified to be able 
to place before ‘shareholders such satisfactory 
results from the year’s operations, he would 
be failing in his duty if he ‘minimised the 
dificulties that appeared to lie ahead. 

Whilst he could not predict the future, he 
could say quite definitely that with such an 
efficient and loyal staff and workpeople, 
coupled with a substantial volume of orders 
on hand and ample liquid resources, the 
board had confidence in the company’s 
ability to maintain satisfactory results. 

The report was adopted. 





HENLYS LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 100 PER CENT. 


The adjourned 18th ordinary general meet- 
ing of Henlys, Limited, was held, on the 27th 


results amply justify a total dividend of 100 
per cent. on the ordinary shares. 

For many years. past your company, as 
England’s leading motor agents, has 
specialised in the buying, reconditioning and 
selling of used cars, and I feel that during 
the past year the Henly organisation has 
fulfilled a very urgent need in these days of 
limited new car production in being able to 
assist in satisfying the public’s demand for 
transport, essential to the-full recovery of 
the nation’s economic position. 

All necessary steps had been taken during 
the war years to be prepared to change over 
from war-time conditions to our peace-time 
activities, and this fact has enabled the Henly 
organisation to render invaluable service to 
jts many customers in dealing with overhauls, 
repairs and the provision of spare parts and 
accessories, 

It can be anticipated that despite the diffi- 
culties of the motor car manufacturers we 
will be able to distribute a greater number 
of motor cars during the current financial 
year than during the past year, in addition 
to which the prudent use of our specialised 
knowledge in the used car market should 
ensure even greater profits during this year. 

The report was adopted. 
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Mr Bruce Ottley (the chairman), in the 
course of his statement, said: ‘The total 
number of individual investments at the 
time of the balance sheet was 665, an increase 
of 43 over the number held at the same 
date last year, thus indicating an even wider 
distribution of your funds. On book value 
843 per cent. and on market value almost 92 
per.cent. of your company’s funds are now. 
invested in Great Britain, the Dominions and 
the. Colonies. 


The total book cost of all investments 
has risen by £85,422 during the year. With 
regard to the unquoted investménts, the 
value placed on them represents 2.84 per 
cent. of the total valuation of all the invest- 
ments and their book costs 6.65. per cent. 
of the aggregate figure shown in the balance 
sheet. A valuation of all the investments 
shows an appreciation of 30.51 per cent. 
over book cost. 


_ The gross income of £112,526 shows an 
increase over the previous year of £5,905. 
Arrears of income at about £2,800 are less 
by £6,600 than were received last year. 
This means that our gross revenue from nor- 
mal sources has risen by about £12,500 


ultimo, in London, Mr H. G. Henly, chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. _ 
The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: — — ae 
The net profit is £176,325 after bringing 
in dividends from the subsidiary companies 
in the sum of £57,120. These are fully 
covered by the profits earned by the sub- 
sidiary companies during the period. Your 
directors recommend a final dividend of 80 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, less income 


tax. They consider that the highly successful London. 





GENERAL CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The 5lst ordinary general meeting of this 
Company was held, on the 28th ultimo, in 


during the year under review. The profit 
for the year at £71,723, before charging 
income tax but after allowing for other 
charges, is higher by £4,573. Income tax 
requires £1,171 more, so that the net profit 
after allowing for income tax has increased 
by £3,402. Your board recommends the 
payment of a final dividend of 6} per cent., 
on the ordinary stock, making 9 per cent. for 
the year, an increase of 1 per cent. over the 
previous year’s regular dividend. 


The report was adopted. 


eee 


NOTICES 
EEE 


YNIVERSITY OF LONDON. Organising Tutors (men or women) 
U required for Tutorial Classes Committee. Salary, £600-£25-£850 (also 
family allowances). Particulars from Director of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. Application should be 
made as soon as possible. 


eee OF LONDON. Staff Tutors required for Tutorial Classes 
Committee. Applications are invited from men and women with 
experience in conducting Tutorial Classes and with high academic 
qualificytions, preferably in one or more of the following subjects : 
Economics, Politics, History, Psychology, Philosophy, Literature, Music 
and Science. Salary, £600-£25-£850 (also family allowances). Particulars 
from Director of the Department of Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, 
W.C.1. Application should be made as soon as possible. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


The University of Glasgow invites applications for the following 
posts :— 

1. History : (1) Lectureship; .(2) Assistantship. 

2. Political Economy : (1) Lectureship in Economics; (2) Lectureship 
= special reference to the Theory of Money and Economic Fluctua- 
ions. : 

3. Geography : Lectureships (2). 

S ee to the Economic and Social Research Groups. (Lecture- 
ship. 

5. Education: Assistantship with special qualifications in the 
Philosophy and History of Education. 

6. Astronomy : Lectureship, (Preferably with qualifications in 
Astrophysics, ) : : : 

The salary of the Lectureships will be fixed according to experience 
and qualifications at a point in a scale £500-£800. The salary of the 
Assistantships will be fixed according to experience and qualifications 
between £350 and £450. Federated Superannuation System for Universi- 
ties and Family Allowances are in operation. Further particulars may 
be had from the Secretary of the University Court, The University, 
Glasgow, W.2, to whom applications (five copies) should be sent not 
later than March 20, 1947. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, : 
Secretary of the University Court. 


TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
RESEARCH 


The Council of the Royal Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, 
London, S.W. 7, invites applications for the above Fellowship open to 
University graduates and others wishing to undertake geographical 
research outside the British Isles. The Fellowship will be tenable for 
a period of not less than three months and not more than one year, the 
stipend — at the rate of £500 per annum. Holders of the Fellowship 
are not excluded. from applying elsewhere for additional assistance 
towards travelling expenses. Applicants are requested to submit to the 
Director and Secretary of the Society, not later than 1st June, particulars 
of their qualifications, a scheme of research and a statement as to how 
it is proposed that the grant should be spent. The names of two referees 
are also required. The Council expect that normally the results of a 
a investigations will be communicated to the Royal Geographical 
ociety. 


aa gi ana an ee | i 
PEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES requires a Technical 

Officer, age under 40, having special experience in fuel and power 
problems and other subjects concerning the tactofy engineer. Should 
have experience in writing reports and preferably of contacts with 
local authorities. Commencing salary, £1,000, pensionable. Applications, 
Biving full details of age, education, experience and qualifications, should 
be sent not later than March 15th to Technical Director, F.B.I., 21, 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.2. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the appointment of THREE RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS IN ECONOMICS. Salary according to qualifications and 
experience, Duties to commence as soon as possible. All applications 
should be sent not later than March 31, 1947, to the Registrar, The 


University, Manchester, 13, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1950-55. 


For the purpose of preparing Interest Warrants due May 1, 1947, the 
BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of April 1, 1947, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. For the Bank 
of Montreal. Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of 


Canada in London. 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. March 1, 1947. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT REGISTERED STOCK, 1947. 


For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due May 1, 1947, 
the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of April 1, 1947, after 
which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For Bank of Montreal. 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 

47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. March 1, 1947. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the Bank will be 
closed from March 12th to March 25th, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
5 N. W. CHISHOLM, London Manager. 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. February 25, 1947. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the Share Transfer: Books of this 
Corporation will be closed fom March 10 to March 28, 1947, both days 
— for the purpose of preparing for payment of dividend for 


THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 

Notice is hereby given that the sixty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Shareholders will be held at the Company’s offices, 61, Avenue 
Fouad ler, Alexandria, on Thursday, April 3, 1947, at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, for the transaction of the ordinary business of the Company, 
pursuant to Act of Parliament. 

Holders of share warrants to bearer desiring to attend or to be 
represented at the meeting must deposit their share warrants in London 
before March 20, 1947, or in Alexandria before March 31, 1947, until 
after the meeting, at the National Bank of Egypt, 6, King William 
Street, London, E.C.4, or at the National Bank of Egypt, Alexandria, 
or at some other approved bank in London or Alexandria, 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, February 5, 1947. 

By order of the Board, 
ROBERT WALTON, Manager. 











N ARKET RESEARCH EXECUTIVE required by a leading London 


Advertising Agency, to take full control of Marketing and Research 


Department. Essential qualifications include practical knowledge of 


modern marketing methods and conditions and experience in planning 
and controlling trade aid consumer surveys through all stages, including 
statistical analysis by Powers-Samas system.—Write, stating age, 
qualifications, experience and salary required, to Box 431. 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 8, 1947 


Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended Mar. Ist, 1947, total 
ordinary revenue was £113,660,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £138,541,000, and 
— to sinking funds £2,682,000. Thus, 
includin, sinkin fund _ allocations of 
16,016, $54, the deficit accrued since April 
st is £365,508,720 against £2,003,382,000 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE _ 
Receipts into the 


Exchequer 
AG thy thousands) 











Esti- as : [ 
Revenue mate, _— ed Week | | Week 
1946-47) to to | ended | ended 
Mar, Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
2, 1, 2, 1, 
1946 1947 | 1946 | 1947 
OrvINARY | : | | 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax 1111000 1201293 1019426 67,953, 59,079 
ae, iocunweben 80,000! 58,779 62,692! 3, 700| 2,950 
state, etc., Duties: 140; 000, 109,396 135,024 2, 040} 3,335 
Stamps pp abhke 43% | 29, 000 22;039 34 1079) -- | 1,075 
ff aes 325,000, 32, 513, 30,152 570, 590 
E.P.T. | 398,331! 303,991 9,380 3,030 


Other Inland Rev. 1, 000, 621 469 100 


Total Inland Rev. '1686000, 1822972 1585833 83,743, 70,059 














Customs......... | 595,000 522,571 560,633 13,462 13, 525 




















BROS Goce detach 592,000, 511, — 543,005) 23, a 18,905 
Total Customs -&! | 

RERCESS acc ve sets |1187000 1033776 1103638 36,467, 32,430 
Motor Duties ... | 45,000 41,892 48,415) 534 166 
Surplus War Stores) 150,000; 133,314, .. |§11,502 
Surplus Receipts! 

from Trading . .| 50,000 | 40,000 
Post Office (Net | 

Receipts) ..... | 2,950 — 1600 


5,300) 4,720 9,110 570 900 
1,000 930,870 50,30 


15, 000 10, an 23,489 1,146. es 
22,000, 65,802 40,983, 398 173 


.|3161300 2980809] 2988603 122907 113660 


Wireless Licences| 
Crown Lands .... 
Receipts from 
Sundry loans .. 
Miscell. Receipts. . 


Total Ord. Rev. . 








| | 
| | 





SELF-BALANCING 


Post Office ...... | 120,900 108,000 119,600 2,300, 4,200 
Income Tax on ew ca 
E.P.T. Refunds | 145,610 | 1,602 








Total ..........- (3282200 3088809 ) 3253813125207 119462 
eer: 


a Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 
| & thousands) - 
Esti- 

















see ; a 
Expenditure mate, | April April | yy, 
, 1946-471 [Week | woe 
Para 
| Mar. — 3 “si | y _ 
2, 
| 1947 | 1947 | 1946 [ 1947 
“ORDINARY | |.) 1 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Tot. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt. ....| 490,000, 440,028 482,796 39,407, 40,214 
Payments to N. i 
Ireland........ | 20, 000 10, 050 16,861 = 1, mn 
Nat. Land Fund .| 50, 000, -. | 50,000 |} + 
Other Cons, Fund | | | 
Services....... | 8, 000) 7,713, . 7, 076, 480—S «13 
TORE. ous 0 od euh ax | 568,000| 457,791, 556,732 40,193, 41,388 
Supply Services . ..5597157/4510935 2781364) 92,533) 97,153 
j— ———|—_ ——_|_—. 
WE iciiccaves ve |5965157/4968726 3338096 132726 138541 
SELF-BALANCING | | 


P.O. & Brdcasting: 120, 900. 108,000; 
Income Tax on | 
E.P.T. Refunds)... | 


11g, 600 2,300 4,200 
| 145, 610 | 1,602 


Total ..........- (4086057 5076726 3603306 135026 144343 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£527,363 to £2,592,434, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £376,759,148 to £25,424 million. 

CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousands) 

Net Recerrrs Net RepayMENTS 
Treasury Bills..... 3°, Defence Bonds 34 
Nat, Savings Certs, 2,550 2$°4 National War 
23° Defence Bds... 2,420 Bonds, 1946-48. . 50 
24% Treasury Stock 150 Tax Reserve Certs. 12,491 
Other Debt :— Other Debt :— 


68,910 


Internal........ 253,283 OS Se 2,304 
Ways & Means Ad- Treasury Deposits. . 34,500 

SOUS c 53 casks 98,825 
426,138 49,379 


Tucluding £1,271,000 paid off on maturity. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 


Tithe Act, 1936, Section 26...............e20e00s 65 

Housing (Temporary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 
Section 8(1).......... 6o ekhkd<a6b obaeesaaees> 81 
146 

. NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

P.O. and eg Gabebsere ake wuntheheR eM -- _ 350 
ey Ep NE ain 6 ow ss bia opbhins +0<stekmaes - 1,958 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Sec. 4(1).. 14 
Bretton Woods Agreement Act, 1945, Section 2(1).. 337, 677 


Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, Sec. ~: 3,000 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, Section 3(1).. 3,600 
War Damage: War Damage Commission......... 2,000 
Finance Act, 1946, Sec. 26(7) : Post-War Credits... 270 
Finance Act, 1935, Sec. 30(1): 3 per cent. Local 









Loans Stock. ...ccssssesesee sncese os wethans yo cee 
349,869 
FLOATING DEBT 
'£ millions) 
s Ways and 
Treasury : 
ne Means . 
Bills Advance: Tvea- 


sury Tota: 
Float- 














Date ing 

Debt 

lap : 

~ 1946 a | 
Mar. 2 |1700- 0} 2505- 6 446-3 es =| 1566-0; 6217-9 
Nov. 16 |2050- 0) 2464- 4) 405-7 ee | 1743-0) 6663-1 
» 23 |2060-0) 2481-5, 392-4 ee | 1742-5) 6676°4 
» 30 (2070-0) 2460-5) 372-4 | 1742-5 | 6645-4 
Dec. 7 |2080- 0} 2487-3 376-1 «. |1742-5) 6685-9 
wo 3S '2100- 0) 2377-8 | 388-6 | 2-75 | 1729-0| 6688-1 
y» 21 (2120-0! 2496-0 375-8 | 17-3 | 1688-5) 6697-5 
» 28 |2140-0! 2455-6 | 448-0 | 1676-5) 6720-1 
| 
1947 | | 

Jan. 11 |2150- 0, 2467-1 411-4 ose 1686-5 | 6715-0 
» 18 |2150- 0} 2457-2 | 412-2 w» | 1681-0! 6700-4 
»» 25 |2145- 0) 2461-6) 395-1)... 1657-5 | 6659-2 
Feb. 1 |2145- 0, 2435-2; 427-2 |... | 1633- 5| 6640-8 
» 8 |2145-0/ 2418-2 439-7)... 1600-0 | 6602-9 
» 15 |2155- 0) 2441-3 469-7 9-0 | 1540-0) 6615-1 
» 22 |2165- 0) 2506-6 446-5 «.. | 1508-0) 6626-1 
Mar. 1 |2175- +0) 2565-5 530-3 | 15-0 |1473-5| 6759-3 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 

















9 
Percentage ange nd 
Date of Applied Rate ny 
Tender {Offered Te Allotted| of Allot- a 
ment pes 
Rate 
1946 j | | 
Mar. 1 | 130-0 | 232-2 | 130-0; 10 1:03 | 38 
Nov. 29 | 160-0 | 258-3 | 160-0 10 0-62 54 
Dec. 6 | 170-0 | 313-7 | 170-0 9 11-25 31 
» 13 | 170-0 | 295-8 | 170-0 10 0-14 45 
» 20} 170-0 | 280-3 | 170-0 9 11-92 46 
» 27 | 170-0 | 285-8 | 170-0 | 10 0-27 41 
1947 
Jan. 3) 170-0 | 273-7 | 170-0 | 10 0-69 54 
» 10} 170-0 | 287-6 | 170-0| 10 0-16 41 
» 17 | 170-0 | 273-4 | 165-0 | 10 0-41 51 
» 24) 160-0 | 277-2 | 160-0 10 1-43 24 
» 31 | 160-0 | 303-0 | 160-0; 10 1-14 37 
Feb. 7 | 170-0 | 290-6 | 170-0 10 1-52 46 
» 14 | 170-0 | 263-6 | 170-0 | 10 2-17 58 
» 21 | 170-0 | 277-9 | 170-0} 10 1-79 41 
_»» 28 | 170-0 | 246-3 | 170-0 | 10 2-16 63 





On Feb. 28 applications for bills to be paid on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 63 per cent. of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Saturday at 

99 17s. 6d. and above were accepted in full. £170 million 
maximum) of Treasury Bills are being offered for Mar. 7. 

or the week ended Mar. 8 the Banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to a maximum of £130,000,000. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 2}% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


jf thoerands) 


| 











% | Week | | 24% 
Defence} ‘*S° N.S.C. Defence 
ended Bonds | ended | Bonds 
eee 
1945 | -  |Jan. 18-; 3,700 6,750 
Dec. 7.| 3,400} 4,525 | ,, 25 | 8,100 | 5,820 
» 44 | 3.200 | 1,855 [Feb.-1|  5,050/ 4,620 
” 21) 4,400 | 2:590| , 8 4,700! 3,410 
28 | 2500 | 1960 | 5 15|  3.600| — 2,500 
1947 | | » 22] 4600} 2,810 
Jan. 4.| 2,600 2,910 poets | | 
, AL-| 3,500 | 3,240 | Totals | 
| to date *1.696 29 | $99 820 
pie oer 
* 379 weeks. § 43 weeke. 


Up to Feb. 22 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of (431,275,000 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
FEBRUARY 12, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1,381,417,917] Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1,438,333,575 
partment , 68,829,916 | Other Sec.s. .. 641,625 
Coin other 
than Gold. ; 9,702 
Amt. of Fid.————-— 
Issue ....... 1,450,000,000 
Gold Coin and. 
Bullion = (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,832 
1,450,247, 8353 | 1,450, 247, 833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





: £ : 2 ts eane 
Capital ...... 14,553,000] Govt. Secs.... 343,265,660 
est......006 3,904,738 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 9,795,425 | Discounts and 
————| Advances... 12,115,699 
Other Deps. : Securities.... — 18,619,961 
Bankers..... 818,950,159 a 
Other Acc&... 96,460,212 30,735,660 
—————— | Notes........ 68,829,916 
415,410,371 
COUR, cscugss 832,298 
443,663,554 443,663,554 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

















“ millions: 
| 1946. | 1947 
“Mar, | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
6 19 26 | 5 
Issue, Dept. : 
Notes in circulation ...... 1324- 0 1374- 8 1375- 6 1381-4 
Notes in banking depart- 
MEN... ..ccccccecces 76-2, 75> 5 14- 7 68-8 
Government debt and 
BOCULELIES® wosccevesse 1399 -0)1449-3/1449-2 1449: "3 
oo securities.,....... oa =. a 0-7 0-6 
oO 


ey 


0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. 173)3 17/3 173)3 172/3 


Banking Dept. : | | 
Deposits : } | 


UNG 9S pame sae seeusen 19-3, 11-4 22-4 9-8 
Bankers’ ececcceceee | 217-6 306-3) 285-2 319-0 
Others...... sisddenpiowes 53-5) 55-9) 60-1! 96-5 
Total....... soeceseccee | 290°4 373-6) 367-8 425-5 
Securities : 
Government.....eeeees m8 283-8 279-4 343-3 
Discounts, ibweutaaens 13-8} 16:0 12-1 
Ee oe is. 3] 18-0) 15-2 18-6 
DORE «0 sicivvé cc cende sees | 231-6] 325- ‘6 310-6) 374-6 
Banking dept. res.......... | 77+2| 76- ‘ 75-6, 69 7 
o of / f 
s/o /o /o e 
* Proportion ”..... seeeeee | 265) 20-4) mn 16-3 





en 


> Government debt w £11,015, 100; capital £14, 553, 000. 
Fiduciary tssue raised trom £1, 400 million to £1,45J 
million on December 10. 1946. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market price per fine ounce 
was raised from 48$d. to 49d. on March 4th, 1947. The 
New York market price of foreign silver was raised from 


81} cents to 82$ cents on March 4th, 1947. Boibay 
bullion prices were as follows :— : 
Gold Silver 
per per 

Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1947 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
SN Mie ss wie hs Sw stow is 5 107 +O 156 12 
paths teceh nada ’s 107 8 159 7 
ACen se euE Ress «saps an 107 4 157 12 
«lat atha eee eee ee 107 +0 155 9 
Eke cadecene ce oss s es 106 4 153 10 
ea Re er 1066 4 153 0 
eS so oe vette ca vats MARKETS CLOSED 
eR RR ee 104 0 153 12 
is MER i edecce ts teslee toes 101 4 154 4 
a NOR SEs 99 +O 155 12 
nan 6 soars o< ieee eee Dice 97 12 157 12 
101 0 155 13 
103.8 156 10 
104 «60 157 6 
98 «8 156 9 
99 8 156 10 
103. 8 159 8 
102 0 1538 «(0 
104 0 159 4 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 8, 1947 


THE MONEY MARKET.— Money has been in ample supply during 
the week. Difficult conditions had been expected since heavy revenue 
payments would coincide this week with unusually large payments 
for Treasury bills by the market. The allotment at last Friday’s - 
tender was 63 per cent which, on the basis of the current weekly 
issue, represents a record take up of bills by the market. The banks, 
however, have been well supplied with funds and have throughout 
the week been ready buyers of bills from the market, taking all 
maturities up to the end of May. Discount houses have, therefore, 
found no difficulty in facing up to the task of paying for their record 
Treasury bill allotment. 


359 


This week’s Bank return is chiefly of interest for its reflection of 
the substantial cash transactions that accompanied the payment of 
the British subscription to the International Monetary Fund. The 
proportion of the currency payment. retained in cash by the Fund 
is slightly over £32 millions which is being held in the Fund’s account 
at the Bank of England. Other deposits reflect this operation in a 
rise of £36,339,000 to £96,460,000. The counterpart to this transfer 
is a fall of £13,606,000 in. Public deposits and a rise of (63,877,000 
in Government securities. The magnitude of the last movement also 
explains a rise of {33,705,000 in bankers’ deposits whose total of 
£318,950,000 fully accounts for the prevailing ease in the money market. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


(A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in Records and Statistics) 





























































Prices, Net | Gross || Prices, | ace wo It price, | Price, |” viela, 
Jan. 1-March 5, Price, | Price, | Yield,* | Yield,* || Jan. 1-Mar. 5,| b&st two Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
1947 Name of Security Feb. 12, | Mar. 5, | Mar. 5, | Mar. 5, || _ 1947 x Name of Security 12, = | 5 

wee 1947 1947 1947 1947 || p | | | 1947 1947 1947 
High | Low | High | Low | @ © © see | e 
Se { | . | | % % | Other. Securities | | | £ s, d. 
British Funds* j 4 113} lit (a) (d) ||Australia 33% 1965-69. .... }} 121 lll} [2 8 6 
lg. aif£s. 4. | 105§ | 102 (a) (a) anatioghan 24% eee 105 102xd | 2 7. 4 
103% | 101} {Conversion 3% 1948-53.........- 10lgxd} 1014 wee 110 1; 102 | 100} (a) { (a) |\Argentine 33% 1972 ...... 101 | Wr roves 3 
w3% | 102 War Bonds 23% 1949-51......... 102% 102 0 5 9}1 8 10 || 134/6 | 122/6 | 40 ¢} 40 e||Anglo American Corp, 10s...{/127/6 | 133/9 | 3 0 0 
102% | 101 Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950........ 1013 101 0 8 &8)1 4 8 || 190/73) 118/13, 15 6) 5.a@|\Anglo-lranian Oil {1....... 128/9 | 148/9 |} 213 3 
105 103 War Bonds 24% 1951-53 ......... 103}xd| 103, 011 8;11311 11/- | 61/3 | 10 ¢€| 10 ¢|\Assoc, Port.Cem, Ord. Stk. £1]| 62/6 .| 67/3 | 218 0 
105%, | 103% ||War Bonds 24% 1952-54,........ 103gxd| 1053. 014 3,116 5 42/- | 37/-.| 25 ¢| 40 e|/Austin Motor A Ord. Stk. 5s.)| 37/6 | 39/6 |5 1 0 
1€6 1048 = ||Funding 23% 1952-57 ........... 105 104 (013 2/118 5 95/43! 86/- 76 7 a ||Barclays Bank Ord. “B” £1 }| 88/- 87/- |3 4 3 
108} | 106% ||Nat. Defence 3% 1954-58........- 107 106 | 015 5/2 2 1 || 243/9 | 210/-| +5 a} 20 b||Bass Ratcliff Ord. {1 ...... \217/6 212/6 | 2 °@ 
109% | 107% ||War Loan 3% 1955-59...........||/ 108 108 015 4)2 2 7 | 105/73; 88/9| 126 8 a |\British Oxygen Ord, £1....|| 91/10} | 99/- | 4 0 9 
108% | 105g |/Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65......... 106gxd| 106% | 017 6|2 310 58/6 | 51/6 5b 2} |\\Courtaulds Ord, {1.......: 52/3 53/9 | 216 0 
10573 iit Funding 23% 1956-61 ........... 1042 103} | 1 0 8/2 311 29/14| 24/9 ee 8 ¢ |\Dorman Long Ord. 41 ..... 25/- 28/3 | 5 13 3 
109 | 101 Funding 3% 1959-69...... Sorta 108} 1074 |1 011|)2 711 77/44) ~69/- 8 e} 12 ¢|\Dunlop Rubber Ord, £1....|) 69/6 | T1/- | 3.7 6 
122g | 119$ ||Funding 4% 1960-90............- 121 119 |013 9)2 7 4)| 47/6) 41/3 5 6 3 a |\imp. Chem. Ind. Ord. Stk. {1|| 41/74 44/6 |3]l1 9 
1104 | 106$ ||Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70.........-|) lO7§xd| 106% 127)2 8 8 49/6 40/- lke 10 ¢ |jLancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1..|} 41/10§ | 44/45 | 4.10 0 
1043 | 102§  |iSavings Bds. 24% 1964-67........]| 103% 1024 | 1 411);2 7 8 55/6 | 47/6 5 e¢ 5 ¢|\Lever and Unilever Ord. £1 || 49/- §4/- {117 0 
123g | 120} ||Victory Bonds 4% 1920-16}....... 1214xd} 120 |018 2/2 9 9 77/6 | 62/6} 10 e€| 10 e/|\London Brick Ord. Stk. £1 .{} 65/- W/s |216 6 
V1 | 107§ ||Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75......... 108jxd| 1074 | 1 4 0/210 0 843 | 804 (d) (2) ||L.M.S. 4% Ast Pref. Stk.....]/ 8ljxd | “814 | 418 2 
1083 | 106 }§ ||War Loan 33% aft. 1952 ......... 107% 106% | 015 6/2 7 5 36/9 | 34/- 4hb 2a ||N.-Eastn, Elec. Ord. Stk, £1]| 35/- 35/6 | 318 6 
Ni, | 114 |\Consols 4% (after 1957).......... 116 | 1147 | 013 7|)2 7. 3|| 58/9} 47/6| 1236] 5 a@|\P*chin J’nson Ord. Stk. 10s.|| 47/6 56/- |3 2 6 
VI5H | 111% |\Conv. 34% (after 1961)........... 1143 lll?xd|} 1 04/)2 9 8 39 35 69-58 | {744 Prudential “A” £1........: 353 372 | 119 3t 
100} | 96 Treas.Bds.24% (after 1975) ....... 97%xd 96gxd; 1 8 5/211 7 63/43) 53/6 124¢)} 124 ¢ ||Stewarts and Lloyds Det. {1|| 53/9 58/—- 462 
110} | 106}xd\|Treas. Stk. 3% (aft. 1966)........]} 109 | 1064xd) 1 5 2{! 211 O || 105/73} 93/13} +326) +2ha |iShell” Transpt. Ord. Stk. | 94/44 |.105/- |1 3 St 
Nl7% | 112% |Redemption 35% (1986-96)........]} 115) W12gxd) 1 4 9) 2 9 8 |) 147/13) 118/9 | 10 a! 1246 )\Tube Invst. Ord. Stk, £1.. .|/120/- 135/- |3 6 6 
99° | 95g |\Consols 24%§.......--- eeseeeee 96 95¢xd) 1 8 8/212 11] 96/3, 81/6 3a 83 6 || Turner & Newall Ord. Stk. {1 | 82/6 | 87/- | 3 lt 
| | 104/6 | 93/14} 15 a | 55. b || Woolworth (F. W.) Ord. 5s. || 95/- | 101/9 | eC 

i i i | iH \ | i 


* To earliest redemption, except § flat yield and ¢ assumed average life 17 years 6 months 
Net yields after allowing for tax at 9s. in {. 





\ 








| 
“4 


(a) Interim. 
+ Free ot Tax. 


(b) Final. (c) Whole year. (d) Int. paid half-yearly. 





(Continued from page 349) 
Mr Hugh Kindersley, a managing director of Lazard Bros. They 
iake the place of Lord Airedale and Sir Albert Gladstone, who 
have been directors for 24 and 23 years respectively. Mr Dukes, 
who was given a peerage in the New Year Honours List, will, 
according to the official statement, “bring to the Court of the 


Bank of England a life-time’s experience in the industrial field.” 
: x 


It has been officially announced that the Monthly Digest of 
Statistics which would have been published at the end of Febru- 
ary will not now appear till the middle of March, in order, it is 
said, to conform with the agreement regarding the publication of 
periodicals. Surely this carries to a ridiculous length the absurd 
principle of “equality of sacrifice,’ with which the Government 
appears to be obsessed. The basic statistics given in the Digest 
are Of great value and importance, particularly in such critical 
umes as these. Why then postpone publication merely because 
other periodicals were not allowed to be issued for two weeks? 
What competitive gain would the Digest have enjoyed if it had 
appeared at its usual time? It would seem that the Government, 
in their wisdom, have decided that the British public should be 
without both power and light. 

* 


A Tin Study Group has been formed by the countries repre- 
sented at the international tin conference held in London last 
October (Belgium, Bolivia, China, France, Netherlands, Siam, 
United Kingdom and United States). The first meeting of the 
group has been provisionally arranged at Brussels early in April. 
The purpose of the Study Group is to maintain a continuous 
inter-governmental review of the world tin situation, making full 
use of existing statistical services. It is not intended to make 
any allocations ; these will still remain the function of the com- 
bined Tin Committee in Washington. 

* 


It is regretted that an error appeared in the article on Annuities 
and Taxation in the issue of February 8th. It was there stated 
that £2,000 would buy for a man aged 60 an income of approxi- 
mately £60 per annum for 12 years and approximately £120 per 
annum for life following the 12 years. The purchase price should 
have been £1,000 and the figure of £120 per annum should have 
been £90 per annum. 





The Minister of Food has come to an agreement with the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture regarding the purchase of 
“substantial quantities” of fresh beef to be shipped to Britain 
beginning next month. America is unable to send pork as her 
own domestic supplies are short, but surplus turkeys may become 
available. These would not be classed as luxuries. It is also 
‘hoped to ship larger quantities of wheat to the United Kingdom 
as soon as the new crop becomes available, so that stocks can 
be built up before winter. These exports might exceed 190,000 


tons a month. Larger shipments of maize are also expected. 
x 


The Road Haulage Association has recommended to its mem- 
bers am increase in rates from not less than Io to not more than 
15 per cent. This increase is intended to cover new wages 
increases which come into force this week, which will cost about 
£14 million a year. 

* 

The export duty on Indian tea is to be doubled from 2 to 
4 annas per Ib. as a temporary measure. It will be reduced if 
it curtails exports. India’s export allotment was recently increased 
by 12 million Ibs. to 425.4 million Ibs., or 111 per cent of 


standard exports. 
* 


For the first period of 1947, the cotton yarn export allocation 
has been fixed at 15,000 tons. This involves a reduction of about 
40 per cent compared with the previous period. The issue of this 
allocation is likely to be delayed owing to current production 
difficulties. 

* 


Fenchurch Nominees is offering, up to April 3rd, £120 for 
each £100 6} per cent consolidated prior lien bond of Barcelona 
Traction Light and Power. The offer includes ten years’ gross 
arrears, as the last payment was in June, 1936., The Treasury 
recently made it clear that it would not look with favour on any 
conversion into peseta bonds of the sterling debt, and an earlier 
scheme for such refunding was withdrawn in December. The 
company has difficulty in cbtaining leave from the Spanish authori- 
ties to transfer peseta earnings into other currencies. The action 
of the bidders, who are acting for existing holders, may prove a 
first step to an orderly refinancing of this important utility 
company. 
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Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Sion Kenya 

Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay embasa Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara airobi Britis 
Bombay Delht Eliya akuru E,A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon ntebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin inja Uganda . 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. eo. ses ee Tanganyika Territory 

BED CAPITAL... US. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... eee -o- £&2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid-up Gapital ... 1. ssn ows . $12,900,000 
Reserve Fund ow peo oe ose owe . $24,000,000 
Total Assets over ... 0 o . $650,000,000 


Special facilities are available to die public ak the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with nada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Ric», Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York 

Address enquiries to London Branch: 

108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E, 0. Macuirop, Manager. 









THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industria! rea” in , 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal — throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
West Sad 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, Ww.l. 


oeynmTOnal BN) OTN), 







Head Offices Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
esta 6623 







LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 


18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


Established 1857 


TBs ad 


G 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Larvik, Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
cnory Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 


Telegraphic. Address : * Creditbank " Telephone : “21820 Oslo” 


Printed _ in ” Great Britain by Sr. CLaMBNts Press, ‘Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C2- 
U.S. Representative: 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


£4,000,000 © 















CAPITAL FULLY PAD... ... 2. 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL ...  ... £4,500,000 
£2,400,000 
£2,411,133 


RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried lertiiin’ 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as-at 28th February; 1946~::. £76,781,159 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and. Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 

CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, EC. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 








THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony ef Hongong.) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING .-. - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . - $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 
Chief Manager: Tae Honovnari= Mr. A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Brunei, Calcutta, Canton, * Chefoo, 
Chungking, Colombo, * Dairen, Feochow, Haipho ong, * Hamburg, Hankow, 
“Harbin, iloilo Ipoh Jesselton, Johore, * Kobe, Kowloon. Kuala Lumpur, 
London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, Muar (Johore), * Mukden, New York, 
Peiping, Penang, Ran.:oon, Saigon, Sandakan, San Francisco, Shanghai, 


Singapore, Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Swatow, Teluk Anson (Perak), Tientsin, 
* Tokyo, Tsing‘ao, * Yokohama. 


* Branches not yet re-opened. 
London Office: 9, GRACECHURGH STREET, E.C.38. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9. Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England, and an 
affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is prepared to 
uct as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


POST-WAR OPPORTUNITIES 


for 
TRADE 
INVESTMENT 
TRAVEL 


e 


AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, 
FIJI and PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Consult and use 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(lacorperated in New South Wales with limited liability) 
Fi&st AND Lanenss COMMERCIAL SANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIG 
LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berkeley Square, WI, 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - : - - £3 £3,000,000 


“Tondon O 


6 &7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 357. 


R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, March 8, 1947- 


~ Published weekly by “Tas Economist -Newsparse, Lr. 
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